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When you finish reading this magazine place a 




















cent stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, and 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers or 
sailors destined to proceed over-seas. 
NO WRAPPER—NO ADDRESS. 
A. S. Burizson, 

3 Postmaster General. 
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When the above trade-mark 
appears on a construction 
tool itis a GUARANTEE of 
good materials, good work- 
manship and “‘good service.”’ 
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LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 


FROM ANY BANK 








_ AFTER THE WAR 
SIMPLEX WIRES AND CABLES 
FROM US 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO —_ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Telephone Wire | 


Ask your Lineman, “the man 
who knows,’ the kind of wire 
best adapted for perpetual, sat- 
isfactory service. He will say 


Muncie 
Wire 


if he has ever seen, 
tried and tested it. 
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Before purchasing your 
next supply get our samples; 
test and compare, we may 
save you a costly mistake. 


Muncie Wire is handled 
by most representative Job- 
bers and Supply Houses. 
INDIANA STEEL & 

WIRE COMPANY 

MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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plant operating under a 
war overload, it is more 
than ever an economy to 
use insulated wire of such 
quality as will help to 
secure maximum result 





for every labor-hour of 
both the plant mainte- 
nance and operating staff. 


ECCO taqnone WIRE 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE CoO. 


10 East 43rd Street NEW YORK CITY 
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By Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 


P  gsaeat the Government comes to the people of the country with the request that they lend their 
money, and lend it upon a more liberal scale than ever before, in order that the great war for the 
rights of America and the liberation of the world may be prosecuted with ever increasing vigor to a vic- 
torious conclusion. And it makes the appeal with the greatest confidence because it knows that every | 
day it is becoming clearer and clearer to thinking men throughout the nation that the winning of the | 
war is an essential investment. The money that is held back now will be of little use or value if the war 

is not won and the selfish masters of Germany are permitted to dictate what America may and may not 

do. Men in America, besides, have from the first until now dedicated both their lives and their fortunes 

to the vindication and maintenance of the great principles and objects for which our Government was 

set up. They will not fail now to show the world for what their wealth was intended. 


Installation and Moving Charges 


ee ee the important event of the month’s record of government wire 
control was Postmaster General Burleson’s order establishing certain standard charges 
for installing and moving telephones. It is the first pressure of government influence upon 
the general rate schedule. 

The several state utility commissioners who have opposed or questioned the official 
order based their argument on the alleged exorbitance of the rates named. It seems to 
be a fact that no operating company heretofore has claimed so large a charge for the 
functions named in the order. 

The Ohio, Nebraska, Minnesota and Montana commissions, and probably some others, 
are distressed because the new charge threatens to discourage telephone installation and re- 
duce the facilities of the state. But that, if we mistake not, is the very aim and purpose of 
the Postmaster General: To eliminate the undesirable and nonessential telephone connec- 
tions to the end of better service for those whose necessity makes the payment of a special 
charge an insignificant detail. It is, in other words, a tax rather than a rate. 

We suspect that a good deal of the state commission opposition to the federal charge 
is based on regard for the principle of state rights. The installation and moving charge is 
in no sense interstate business; it is local to the last degree. Intrusion of national authority 
upon state jurisdiction has led to many a dispute. Even the exigencies of war do not, in 
State-rule eyes, excuse such intrusion when the national advantage is not directly apparent. 
Commission Chairman Marshall and Attorney General McGhee of Ohio contend installa- 
tion fees are a police regulation which the federal telephone bill specifically reserves to the 
various states. They say the federal government may have the right to demand installa- 
tion charges, but states may say whether they are reasonable or excessive. 
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There is a good deal to be said against the figures named in Order No. 1931 and Bulle- 
tin No. 8. The only thing to be said for them is that their evident intention is to aid 
in carrying on the work of conservation and of collecting revenue for war. If that reason 
be sound, it is enough. 

It is obvious that as a government order the new charges must go into effect. Where 
state authorities dispute the arrangement, there can be no objection to the plan of holding 
such revenues in escrow until all jurisdictions are satisfied. 





Propaganda for Permanent Ownership 


_ Hearst papers, whose editors knew all about the inevitability of government wire 
control long before Congress had even considered it, are giving space to the propa- 
ganda of the Public Ownership League of America. Hon. Albert M. Todd of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., is the president. Carl D. Thompson is secretary and is in charge of the national 
office of the league in Chicago. The treasurer is Charles H. Ingersoll of the Ingersoll 
Watch Company. Among the officers and committeemen are such well-known figures as 
Frank P. Walsh, joint chairman of the war labor board; Amos Pinchot of New York, Pro- 
fessor Charles Zueblin of Boston, Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago; Hon. Edward 
F. Dunne, former governor of Illinois; Delos F. Wilcox, public utility expert; Louis F. 
Post, of the Department of Labor; Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma; Frank Hayes, 
president United Mine Workers of America; Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of immigration, 
and David J. Lewis, of the Postmaster General’s telephone control staff. 

The general object of the league is “to advance the public ownership, efficient manage- 
ment and democratic control of public utilities and natural resources. Its immediate pur- 
pose is to bring together upon a broad nonpartisan basis all the various elements that be- 
lieve in public ownership; to federate and co-ordinate these forces in order that their efforts 
may be made more effective and cumulative.” To this end the Chicago office is undertak- 
ing to develop a press service and to print and distribute bulletins, leaflets and books. 
“There are also,” it announces, “the technical and engineering as well as the legislative 
and legal phases of the problem that have to be worked out.” 

We expect to see a great deal of this sort of activity between now and the winning 
of the war. However radical and bolshevistic it may appear to a conservative mind, it 
is not unimportant. As an organized effort it will have its degree of weight; and cleverly 
wrought propaganda can be made to exert a great deal of influence upon the hitherto un- 
molded lay mind. 

There is nothing reprehensible in the support of public ownership, provided its pro- 
ponents are sincere and use only truth in their campaigning. Most of them are sincere, but 
according to our belief mistaken. We believe the success of their cause would be costly to 
people and government—a distinctly retrograde step. The possibility that public ownership 
of telephones would place us telephonically on a par with the other facility-owning nations 
is enough to condemn the project. The facts are the best possible argument for private 
ownership and operation. 

Not a few telephone operators already are saying that they never expect to get their 
plants back. As a bit of human philosophy that remark may ring like wisdom; but it is 
not a good business statement. The provision of Congress and of the President is for 
such return. It is not necessary that operators go out of their way to predict future 
adverse legislation, even though they keep a cheerful face about it. 

Every telephone man who believes as he should in the efficiency and the wisdom of 
private ownership wants his business back at the end of the war.’ With that thought prop- 
erly in his mind he will need to devote some attention to the activities of those who hold the 
opposite thought. 

There is not the slightest evidence that the people favor permanent public ownership, 
the Hearst editors to the contrary notwithstanding. There is a chance that more and more 
of the people may favor it if its propaganda be not met with propaganda. 

This is a matter for telephone associations to consider, since individual operators can 


do: nothing. 
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American Telegraph Printer Installation in France. 


All the Modern Methods of Wire Communication, as Well as Wireless, Are Used by the Mammoth Military Industry Built Up Overseas by the American 
Expeditic nar Forces 










































































American Telephone Pole Line Paralleling Where American Wires Are Given a Special A Corner Pole Somewhere in France Erected 
French Construction. Right of Way. by Americans. 


Some of the Construction Work that Almost Makes the Boys from American Telephone Companies Think They Are Home. 


STORIES IN PICTURES OF THE WORK BEHIND THE LINES ACCOMPLISHED BY THE UNITED STATES SIGNAL CORPS. 
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Indiana's Twelfth Convention 


The spirit which dominated at the twelfth annual 
convention of the Indiana Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, which was held at the Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, September 11, 12 and 13, was in complete 
co-operation with the United States government in its 
operation of telephone systems under federal control. 
This spirit was embodied in the resolution presented 
by Thomas E. Ellison, of La Grange, chairman of the 
resolutions committee: 

It is the earnest, patriotic thought and design of this asso- 
ciation to do everything within its power to help win the war. 
We do, therefore, most earnestly and enthusiastically offer our 
full and complete co-operation with the United States govern- 
ment in the conduct and operation of the telephone systems of 
this state to that end. 

The convention was of more than ordinary im- 
portance because of the fact that the United States 
government has assumed control of the telephone sys- 
tems and a more complete centralization of the sys- 
tems is being proposed in Indiana. : 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Samuel Tomlinson of Plymouth, president of the Win- 
ona Telephone Company, to succeed Frank E. Bohn, 
of Fort Wayne; first vice-president, S. M. Isom of 
Mitchell; second vice-president, W. L. Bott, of Rens- 
selaer; secretary-treasurer, M. F. Hosea of Indianap- 
olis. These officers with the following men constitute 
the board of directors: H. F. Farwell, of Terre Haute; 
Frank E. Bohn, of Fort Wayne; Walter J. Uhl, of Lo- 
gansport; W. W. Harbaugh, of Sullivan; F. R. Par- 
rett, of Princeton; F. O. Cuppy, of Lafayette; William 
Fortune, of Indianapolis; F. R. Strickler, of Franklin; 
J. A. Browne, of Winchester; W. M. Bailey, of Rich- 
mond, and C. R. Stoops, of Nappanee. 

The operators’ school which was held in conjunc- 
tion with the convention, in charge of Frank V. New- 
man, assistant to the president of the Indianapolis Tel- 
ephone Company was not as big a success as antici- 
pated on account of the heavy duties of operators 
which prevented a great many from being present. 

The convention opened at 2 o'clock Wednesday 
afternoon with President Frank E. Bohn, of Fort 
Wayne, presiding. Mr. Bohn in a short address intro- 
duced Charles W. Jewett, mayor of Indianapolis, who 
delivered the address of welcome. Mr. Bohn, in his 
opening address, sounded the patriotic keynote of the 
convention when he said that the Independent tele- 
phone owners of Indiana are unanimously in harmony 
with the government plans and stand ready and willing 
for any sacrifice that is necessary for the winning of 
the war. 

Frank L. Eldridge of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company, of Chicago, read a letter from Cap- 
tain \W.S. Vivian, secretary of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, who is now fighting 
in France, and who sent his best wishes to all members 
of the association. A motion was adopted instructing 
the secretary to write to Captain Vivian expressing the 
good will and good wishes of those who attended the 
convention. 

President Bohn read a telegram from F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon of Washington, vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, who was 
to have delivered an address on “Government Con- 
trol,” saying that his work was such that he could not 
leave it at that time. The address on this subject, 
however, was delivered by William Fortune, president 
of the Indianapolis Telephone Company, who had been 
in conference with the government authorities in 
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Washington regarding the question of 
control. 

Mr. Fortune told the convention that the govern- 
ment is determined that the telephone business be op- 
erated as a single system and that steps be taken by 
the telephone owners themselves to bring this about 
Mr. Fortune said that the postmaster general told him 
that it was not his desire but the determined policy of 
the government that this be done. ; 

Paul P. Haynes, a member of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, gave one of the most instructive 
addresses on the subject of “Co-operation Between the 
Public Service Commission and the Utilities.” 

Sam Tomlinson, of Plymouth, followed Mr. 
Haynes with an address on “Co-operation of Tele- 
phone Companies, with the Public Service Commis- 
es 
$10n. 

E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who spoke 
at the opening session Wednesday, gave a brief talk 
in which he urged the Independent telephone com- 
panies to form a much closer organization. 

Judge James L. Clarke, of Danville, attorney for 
the Indiana association, gave a short address. 

Claude R. Stoops, of Nappanee, president of the 
Northern Indiana Telephone Company, who followed 
Judge Clarke on the program, addressed the conven- 
tion on the subject of “Accounting.” 

W. L. Bott, president of the Jasper Telephone 
Company, spoke on the subject of “Telephone Eco- 
nomics.” 

In a brief talk just before the convention ad- 
journed, L. C. Griffiths, of Seymour, said he never ex- 
pected the government to give back the telephone com- 
panies to the private owners. 

The exhibits of manufacturers in the hotel rooms 
were unusually comprehensive and interesting. 


rovernment 


Michigan Has New Association 

The Michigan Telephone Owners Association, for 
the purpose of co-operating with the Government in 
telephone matters, was organized at the meeting of 
telephone owners in the main exchange building of the 
Citizens Telephone Company in Grand Rapids, Sep- 
tember 6. FE. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, was elected 
president; J. H. Fildew of Pontiac, vice-president ; Roy 
FE. Mapes, Grand Rapids, secretary, and R. C. Smith, 
Homer, treasurer. The board is composed of R. D. 
Graham, Grand Rapids; W. A. Bahlke, Alma; A. H. 
McMillen, Saginaw, and W. J. Berry, Detroit. The 
president, secretary and treasurer are members of the 
board ex-officio, and the vice-president becomes a mem- 
ber of the board in case the president is unable to 
serve. 

Grand Rapids is the headquarters, but board meet- 
ings will be held in Lansing on call of the president. 

It is believed that advances in telephone rates and 
in the salaries of telephone, as well as telegraph, em- 
ployes, will come as a result of Government control. 





Operators Ask Increase 

Telephone operators at San Francisco are pre- 
paring to submit to the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company a schedule calling for an increase in 
wages to beginners from $1.50 to $2.25 a day and $2 
to $4 a day for experienced operators.. 

The demands were decided upon at a meeting in 
the Pacific building and will be presented to the com- 
pany on October 1. The new schedule is proposed to 
become operative January 1, 1919. 
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Official Orders and Semi-Official Comment 


Installation and Moving Charges Stir Up Much Discussion 
Postmaster General's Order No. 1931 


WING to the necessity for conserving labor and material 

and to eliminate a cost which is now borne by the 
permanent user of the telephone, a readiness to serve or 
installation charge will be made on and after September 1, 
1918, for all new installations, also a charge for all changes 
in location of telephones. 

Installation charges to be as follows: 


Where the rate is $2.00 a month or less................ $ 5.00 

Where the rate is more than $2.00 but not exceeding 
iain epee tt AIR lag gen 10.00 

Where the rate is more than $4.00 a month............. 15.00 


The moving charge to the subscr’ber will be the actual 


August 28, 1918. 

cost of labor and material necessary for making the change. 

In accordance with Bulletin No. 2, issued by me August 
1, 1918, stating that “until further notice the telegraph and 
telephone companies shall continue operation in the ordinary 
course of business through regular channels,” in all cases 
where rate adjustments are pending or immediately necessary 
they should be taken up by the company involved through 
the usual channels and action obta:ned wherever possible. 
In all cases, however, where rates are changed such changes 
should be submitted to me for approval before being placed 
in effect. 


Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 8 


RDER No. 1931, issued by me under date of August 28th, 

provided certain charges for all installations of tele- 
phones on and after Sept. Ist, 1918, also a charge for the 
“moving” of telephones. On account of the many inquiries 
regarding the order, the following instructions are issued: 

1. Installation charges made effective by Order No. 
1931 shall be referred to by telephone companies and col- 
lected from subscribers as’ “Service Connection Charges” 
and shall be based on the minimum net rate charged to the 
subscriber. These service connection charges shall be col- 
lected from all applicants for new or additional service at 
the time of application and before such new service or addi- 
tional service is established. 

2. In cases of “Changes of Name” or where no lapse 
of service occurs, the minimum charge of $3.00 shall apply 
in all cases. 

3. Service connection charges do not apply to extension 
bells, push buttons, buzzers, or miscellaneous equipment of 
like character, nor to directory listings. 

4. With the exceptions above noted the service connec- 
tion charge shall apply to each class of service and class of 
equipment furnished the applicant for which the company 
shall have a regular separate established rate and the amount 
of the service connection charge shall be determined by the 
amount of the regular established rate, in accordance with 
the terms of Order No. 1931. 

5. All subscribers who pay the service connection 
charges established under Order No. 1931 shall be relieved of 


COMMENT BY VICE PRESIDENT F. B. MACKINNON OF THE 


September 14, 1018 
any other service connection charges, cancellation charges, 
charges made in liquidation of damages on account of short 
terms, and short term rates; and the use of one year or any 
other period in excess of one month as a minimum contract 
period for telephone service. 


6. The “Moving charge” referred to in Order No. 1931 
applies only to changes in the location of equipment on the 
premises. Such changes are generally known as “Inside 
Moves.” For purposes of economy in administration and 
for the convenience of the public the charge for moving a 
telephone set from one location to another on the same 
premises shall be $3.00. The charge for moving all other 
equipment from one location to another on the same premises 
shall be based on the cost of labor and materials. 


7. Order No. 1931 abolishes the distinction heretofore 
made by some companies between a new installation or a new 
service connection and an Outside Move; and.all changes 
in the location of the subscriber which have heretofore been 
described as Outside Moves will hereafter be treated as new 
“Service connections” and subject to the service connection 
charges of Order No. 1931 and of these instructions supple- 
mentary thereto. 

8. Service connection charges do not apply to the service 
known as “service stations” or “switching service”; and they 
do not supersede special installation or construction charges 
or mileage charges of any kind. 

(Signed) A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General. 


UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 


August 31, 1918. 


The order of the Postmaster General issued August 28th instructs telephone companies to put into effect cer- 


ak 


tain “installation” and “move” charges and gives instructions relative to the submission to the Postmaster General 
of all changes in rates before those rates are placed in effect. The Postmaster General states that “In all cases 
where rate adjustments are pending or immediately necessary they should be taken up by the companies involved 
through the usual channels and action obtained wherever possible.” This is interpreted to mean that application 
for increase in rates should be submitted to municipal councils or state commissions having authority to pass upon 
such applications in the same manner as such matters were submitted to those regulatory bodies prior to Govern- 
ment control. Should any council or commission decline to pass upon such application on the ground that they 
have no authority to do so during the period of Government control, please notify this office at once. In following 
out the Postmaster General’s instructions applications should be prepared and submitted to councils or commis- 
sions, even though those public authorities are hesitating or declining to act. 

In connection with the installation charges put into effect by this Order No. 1931, the Postmaster General has 
been asked for instructions as to just what is meant by an installation, whether the rates specified are to apply to 
the installation of private branch exchange extensions and to the installation of extensions from-main lines. - The 
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question has also been submitted as to what account the amounts collected for “installations” and “moves” shall be 
credited; just what the proper accounting entries are under this order. As soon as we have received answers to 
these questions a circular will be sent out informing our companies as to the Postmaster General’s interpretation of 
his order. 

A supplemental circular to Questionnaire BC-1 has been prepared by the Postmaster General and will soon be 
sent to companies called upon to answer the questionnaire. This circular gives detailed instructions to Class “C” 
companies as to their filling out the operating and income blanks of questionnaire. We would suggest that Class 
“C” companies delay filing their questionnaire until they receive this circular. 

September 14, 1918 

On September 11, Bulletin No. 8 in tentative form was submitted by the Postmaster General to representatives 

of the United States Independent Telephone Association and of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
Suggestions as to changes in the order were made and adopted so that the order as now put into effect will be inter- 
preted uniformly by the Telephone and Telegraph Administration and the representatives of the telephone com- 
panies. 
Following this a conference was held between representatives of the Independent and Bell companies at 
which the explanations given below were agreed upon. Special care should be taken by managers at competitive 
exchange points to see that the service connection and all other orders of the Postmaster General are applied alike by 
the managers of the two competitive exchanges so that the public shall receive uniform treatment and_ neither 
property be operated at a disadvantage. In cases where the two managers are in doubt or disagree as to interpreta- 
tion of any order or part of an order the Independent manager should submit the matter immdiately to this Asso- 
ciation in Washington for advice and instruction. This course if strictly followed will prevent unnecessary friction. 
It should be kept constantly in mind by all telephone employes that they are all working for the same employer— 
The Federal Government. 


ASSOCIATION INTERPRETATION OF ORDER NO. 1931 AND BULLETIN NO. 8. 


1. The Postmaster General by instructing companies to use the term “Service connection charges” instead of 
“Installation charges’ has indicated that the new charges cover more than charges for physical installation work. 
The new charges are intended to cover all necessary physical installation work, accounting, listing, terminal labor 
and other operations incident to the establishment of the connection. The term “service connection charge” should 
be used invariably by employes of the companies in referring to these particular charges so as to aid the Govern- 
ment in impressing on the mind of the public that these charges as a whole are not necessarily restricted to the cost 
of labor and material used in establishing the service, but include all items incident to establishing the connection 
the value of which is definitely lost to the company when the service is discontinued. 

2. Paragraph 1 of Bulletin No. 8 says: “Service connection charges shall be based on the minimum net rate 
charged the subscriber.” An example of what is meant by “minimum net rate” is where the charge for service is 
$2.25 per month with a discount of 25 per cent if paid by the 10th of the month. In this case the net rate is $2.00 
which is the rate that will be paid in the majority of such instances. Another example is where a measured rate 
is in effect that requires the subscriber to pay $3.00 per month for a minimum number of calls and so much per call 
for all calls over that number. In this case the $3.00 guarantee shall be considered the minimum net rate. Another 
instance is where a discount is granted employes, charitable institutions, etc. The rate paid by such employes 
and institutions shall be considered the minimum rate. 

3. It has been the practice of some telephone companies to classify as “changes of name” instead of “installa- 
tions” those cases where a subscriber moves into a vacated residence or office where the telephone-company has 
left in place the telephone equipment and the drop wire. Other companies have classified such cases as “installa- 
tions.” Under paragraph 2 of Bulletin No. 8 the Postmaster General directs that the latter classification be fol- 
lowed except where the new subscriber arranges for the continuance of the telephone service prior to the discon- 
tinuance of that service by the former subscriber so that there will be no period when service will not be given to 
some one at that place—or, as the Postmaster General states, “no lapse of service.” 

4. Under paragraph 4 of the Bulletin No. 8 it is directed that service connection charges shall be made for 
each of the following classes of service and equipment separately : 


Main line business telephones. Business extension telephones. 

Private branch exchange trunk lines. Private branch exchange switchboards. 
Private branch exchange extension telephone. Intercommunicating set telephones. 
Main line residence telephones. Residence extension telephones. 


For example: For a main line business telephone with an extension telephone connected, where the business 
rate is $2.50 and the extension rate $1.00, the “service connection charges” shall be $15.00; $10.00 for the main 
line service and $5.00 for the extension. 

5. The effective date of Order No. 1931 and Bulletin No. 8 is September Ist. All charges covered by these 
orders must be collected for all installations, changes of name and moves made on or since that date. Where 
applications for service were received or contracts for service were entered into or work begun on installations, 
changes of name or moves prior to September 1, these service connection charges do not apply but such charges 


shall be made as were in effect prior to September 1. 


LIBERTY BOND PURCHASES 
A number of companies have inquired as to the right or propriety of telephone companies purchasing Liberty 
Bonds of the Fourth Loan, which are about to be offered the public. The Postmaster General states that com- 
panies may purchase such bonds with surplus funds but that operating funds should not be so invested but should 
be kept in hand for use. Companies that in the three preceding Liberty Loan Campaigns have made subscriptions 
for bonds on behalf of employes and permitted the employes to reimburse the company by installment payments 
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should arrange with their bankers to have such installment payment privileges extended directly to the employes 
by the bankers so that the Telephone and Telegraph Administration will not be involved in those transactions. 


EXEMPTION OF EMPLOYES. 
Managers making application for exemption of employes under Bulletin No. 7 should file copies of Bulletin 
No. 7 with local and district boards so as to inform those boards as to the authority for making the application. 


Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 6 
September 5, 1918. 
Some telephone and telegraph companies have reported to the Department that they are being seriously embar- 
rassed in the operation of their services by employees leaving immediately upon submitting their resignations. In many 
cases they do so to engage in nonessential work. In order that the telephone and telegraph services may not be handi- 
capped in their operation employees should give the usual two weeks’ notice when they desire to terminate their employ- 


ment. A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General. 


Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 7 
September ro, 1918. 
Telegraph and telephone companies are hereby authorized to file claims with the local exemption boards for 
deferred classification for employees who are absolutely indispensable to the operation of the service. The claims for 
deferred classification shall be sworn to by the supervisory officer under whom the employee works. However, before filing 
the claim with the local exemption board it must be approved by the division head in charge of the territory in which the 


employee is registered. A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General. 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 1997 
September ro, 1918. 


David J. Lewis, chairman; John C. Willever, vice-president, Western Union Telegraph Company, and Edward 
Reynolds, general manager, Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, are hereby designated to make the necessary studies and 
recommendations to the Postmaster General with a view to standardizing the rate schedules of telegraph service throughout 


the United States. 
Order No. 1998 


David J. Lewis, chairman; Harry B. Thayer, vice-president, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and Charles Y. 
McVey, president of the Ohio State Telephone Company, are hereby designated to make the necessary studies and recom- 
mendations to the Postmaster General with a view to standardizing the rate schedules of telephone service throughout the 
United States. 

William S. Ryan, assistant superintendent, Division of Post Office Service; John B. Colpoys, special agent, De- 
partment of Labor; Union N. Bethell, first vice-president, American Telephone & Telegraph Company; F. B. MacKinnon, 
United States Independent Telephone Association, and Miss Julia S. O’Connor, representing the organized telephone 
workers of the country, are appointed a committee to investigate the working conditions of and wages paid to employees 
of the telegraph and telephone companies, and report as to what improvements, if any, should be made in the working con- 
ditions, the wages which should be paid the various classes of employees, and the feasibility of standardizing the same. 


Committee to Investigate Railroad Telegraph Lines 

The Postmaster General has appointed Joseph Stewart, special assistant to the Attorney General; G. W. E. 
Atkins, first vice-president, Western Union Telegraph Co.; and John Barton Payne, chairman of the general counsel of the 
Railroad Administration, as a committee to make careful investigation of the contractural relations between the railroads and 
the various telegraph companies, and to report what changes, if any, should be made in these contracts or in the service 
rendered. 

The Postmaster General has appointed Messrs. Henry Carter Adams and David Friday as statisticians in con- 
nection with the operation and control of the telegraph and telephone systems. 

Mr. Adams is head of the department of economics of the University of Michigan; was statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and more recently adviser to the commission of the Chinese Republic on standardization of rail- 
way accounts and statistics. 

Mr. Friday is head of the department of economics in the New York University School of Commerce and Finance; 
was valuation expert of the Michigan Railroad Commission, and is a tax expert in public utilities and financial matters. 

Postmaster General Burleson has appointed a special committee to investigate contracts with railroads of tele- 
graph and telephone companies consisting of Joseph Stewart, special assistant to the attorney general; G. W. Atkins, vice- 
president of Western Union Telegraph Company, and John Barton Payne, counsel for Railroad Administration; Henry 
Carter Adams, formerly connected with the Michigan University and the Chinese Railway Commission, and David Friday, 
head of the Department of Economics of New York University. 


State Commissions Object 
Several of the state public utility commissions have Commission unanimously refused to approve them. 
voiced exception to Postmaster General Burleson’s “An installment charge of $5 to $15 in Ohio is out- 
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Order No. 1931 and its explanatory bulletin No. 8, set- 
ting standard rates for installation and moving charges. 

Contending that telephone installation charges 
ordered by ‘Postmaster General Burleson are excessive 
as far as Ohio is concerned, the State Public Utilities 


rageous, outlandish and positively wrong and inexcus- 
able,” declared C. C. Marshall, chairman of the com- 
mission. “Such a rate may be all right in New York, 
for all I know, but Burleson can’t shove it on us here in 
Ohio without our protest. It may be Burleson has the 
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power to force it through and that’s what he'll have to 
do in this state. He can’t collect it under Ohio laws. 
It may be he can under Federal laws, but if so he'll have 
to fight for it. 

“We fell right in line with the Federal Government 
on railroad rates because that looked fair to us. But 
they can’t put over on us such a thing as these telephone 
charges without a fight.” 

Every telephone subscriber for all time to come 
stands to pay more for service by reason of Postmaster 
General Burleson’s order requiring an installation charge 
of from $5 to $15, so Beecher W. Waltermire, member 
of the Ohio commission, declared. 

Under accounting rules laid down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and adopted by practically all 
state commissions, including the Ohio commission, an 
installation charge is charged on the books of the com- 
pany to capital account on which service rates are com- 
puted. Mr. Waltermire pointed out that in the course 
of a few years these installation charges probably will 
run into millions of dollars with the larger companies 
and according to the accounting rules must be included 
in the valuations on which service rates are computed. 

He said that by charging these installation charges 
to capital account, the people for all time will be pay- 
ing on a largely fictitious investment. He pointed out 
that an investigation by the Minnesota commission 
showed that the actual installation cost is but 68 cents 
where connections are already in place, and so on a $5 
charge the company would be adding a fictitious invest- 
ment of $4.32 to its capital on which the subscribers’ 
rates will be based. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion protested to Postmaster General A. S. Burleson 
against the federal order permitting telephone companies 
to charge $5 to $15 for installing or moving telephones. 
The commission’s protest, drawn by Fred W. Putnam, 

says the charge is excessive, that $5 will cover the cost 
in all cases and that a greater charge will reduce the 
number. of subscribers, cut the revenue of the companies 
and cause facilities to remain idle. 

Vic Wilson, one of the members of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, threatened to bring an in- 
junction in the Federal court to restrain the Postmaster 
General and the telephone corporation from collecting 
for this service. 

Chairman S. P. Kennedy of the Alabama Public 
Service Commission, wrote to a petitioning telephone 
company regarding the Burleson charges: 

“These charges, if established, result in an additional 
charge to the subscriber, which to all intents and pur- 
poses is an advance in rates. If the authority for mak- 
ing telephone rates within the state of Alabama is now 
lodged with Mr. Burleson, then an approval of any 
charges which you contemplate making is not at all neces- 
sary by this commission. 

' “Further, it has never been the policy of this com- 
mission to approve rates and charges until after a thor- 
ough investigation, and I am frank to say to you, with- 
out an investigation, the charges herein proposed appear 
to this commission, prima facie, unjust and unreason- 
able, therefore, this commission declines to approve 
them.” 

The Georgia Railroad Commission in regular ses- 
sion refused to approve the petition of the Southern 
Bell Telephone Company, which asked for increased 
installation charges as scheduled by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s order 


Giving as its reasons that the charge is excessive 
and that the regulations will materially handicap produc- 
tion of farms and efficiency of business and industria] 
concerns and that volunteer war work will be handi- 
capped, the Montana Public Service Commission sent 
to Postmaster General A. S. Burleson a protest against 
the “installation charge” of from $5 to $15 recently set 
forth in an order from the department. 

The commission, while disclaiming any intention to 
hinder the work of handling the telegraph and telephone 
lines of the nation, and expressing an earnest desire to 
co-operate, it feels that the rates will retard the 
ment of the resources of Montana 
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New York Service Suffers 


. Many New York apartment houses and residences 
will be without telephone service this winter as a re- 
sult of the orders issued by the Postmaster General. 

The orders went into effect Se ptember 1, but their 
full force is only beginning to be felt in mz iny parts of 
the city. The order prohibits the installation of new 
telep hones and also bar additions or extensions to serv- 
ice now in force in business houses or residence. ex- 
cept in the cae of essential war industries or where it 
is proved such service 
needs 

Many apartment house owners in Manha ittan, the 
Bronx and Brooklyn had arranged to discontinue the 
branch exchanges in their houses. The plan was to have 
only a booth in the hall and for tenants who desired to 
have tl 


s essential for commercial] 


their own lines installed. The owners’ motive 
was partly, they said, to lower costs and reduce un- 
necessary calls. 

The tenants, in most cases, were notified that the 
branches would be taken out on October 1. Now that 
tenants who applied since September 1 for telephones 
are being refused, the owners are trying to revoke their 
cancellations of branch service. They are told the can- 
‘ellations are final and that the branches must come 
out. Tenants, many of whom supposed they had al- 
most a month in which to make contracts with the 
telephone company, cannot have their own lines put in. 

One big apartment house owner in Brooklyn de- 

clared he saw no way to provide any telephone service 
for his tenants, and many others throughout the city 
are believed to face the same situation. 

Transfer of contracts is permissible, and it is ex- 
pected a flourishing business will grow up in this. 
Contracts are at a ——— now, especially among 
residence buyers and builders in outlying districts. 

One case is cited of a Brooklyn family which 
bought a house that has a telephone, had it wired for 
extensions and even offered to have its own telephone 
put in if the company could only give it service. The 
offer was refused, as the man who sold the house is 
clinging to his telephone contract. 

A. L. Faulkner, Ohio representative of the federal 
department of labor, was authorized by the office of 
Secretary of Labor Wilson at Washington to begin at 
once a survey of the labor situation affecting the Ohio 
State Telephone Company and the Cleveland Tele- 
phone Company. 

This was the result of a visit to Washing 
Clarence Sickman, business agent of the Cleveland lo- 
cals of the Electrical Workers’ uni in an effort to 
protest against what he and Sec featy + fake A. Groves 
of the union term unjust working conditions 
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State Commissioners Report on Federal Control 
National Association Addresses Bulletin 17 to State Bodies 


MMEDIATELY upon the adoption of the joint 

resolution by Congress, the special war commit- 

tee of the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissions tendered to the President the 
cordial support of all of the state commissions with 
their staffs of expert men. This letter was duly ack- 
nowledged. 

When it became known that the Honorable Albert 
S. Burleson, postmaster general, had been selected to 
control, operate and supervise the wire systems, your 
committee transmitted a letter to him, which reads in 
part as follows: 

All but one of our states maintain railroad or utilities com- 
missions. All but five of the states have commissions which con- 
trol the rates and service of telephone companies, the exceptions 
being Arkansas, Delaware, Iowa, Texas and Utah. Efficient and 
well-equipped departments are maintained, employing experts 
familiar with the telephone business. These commissions are in- 
terested primarily in good service at reasonable rates. I earnestly 
suggest that you avail yourself of the experience and judgment 
of these commissions. 

At the same time a request was made to have the 
commissions supplied with copies of all orders, circu- 
lars and bulletins issued by the postmaster general. 
This request has been agreed to. 

Upon July 30 members of our executive and spe- 
cial war committees held a conference with the post- 
master general and his telephone committee, consist- 
ing of John C. Koons, David J. Lewis and William H. 
Lamar. Discussion involved the history of regulation 
and the rules and practices of state commissions in 
relation to rates, service, accounting and other inci- 
dental matters. It was strongly urged that no changes 
should be made in rates, toll as well as exchange, with- 
out affording the public an opportunity to be heard 
before the local commissions. 

Mr. Burleson and his associates gave close atten- 
tion to the statement of our committee, and he ex- 
pressed a willingness to co-operate with the commis- 
sions, and invited suggestions and advice from them. 
He stated that he had not as yet formulated any def- 
nite policy, but indicated that rates should be stand- 
ardized, and that he expected to assert jurisdiction 
over toll and exchange rates. After this conference, a 
letter was sent to him, which reads as follows: 

Confirming our conversation with you this afternoon, the 
special war committee of the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, in behalf of that association, desires 
to offer you its co-operation in your new task of directing the 
affairs of the telephone and telegraph properties of the country. 
We wish the federal administration to be an unqualified success 
in the public interest, and if we can help in achieving that result, 
we want you to feel that you can call upon us at any moment. In 
making this statement we are assured that we are merely re- 
cording the sentiments of every state public service commission 
in the country. 

__In all but five of the states, these commissions have super- 
Vision over telephone rates and service, and they have built up 
special departments for the handling of this work. Outside of 
the companies themselves, we think it safe to say that the state 
commissioners have more extensive and more expert knowledge 
“ the properties, and of the pub‘ic problems involved in their 
administration, than any group of men in the country. This 
knowledge is at your command so far as you may desire to 
avail yourself of it 

We realize that you have not as yet had time or opportunity 
to determine upon definite plans for the carrying on of your 
new work. For the present, therefore, beyond our general 


offer of co-operation, we have only one or two suggestions to 
make 

In many states there are a very large number and variety 
of telephone companies, conducting, in many instances, a strictly 
local business. Confusion is likely to arise as to the status of 
these and other companies under the new dispensation. Until 
you have time to canvass the situation thoroughly, which will in 
itself prove no easy task, we suggest that confusion can be avoided 
and public rights preserved by announcing that it is your desire 
that the companies should continue to observe local police regula- 
tions and respond to the supervision of the state commissioners 
in the same manner as heretofore. Failure to do this, we fear, 
may lead to a misunderstanding, on the part of both the companies 
and the general public, and interfere with the proper functioning 
of the system of public control which has been established all 
over the country for the protection of the public interest. Such 
an announcement would, as we understand the situation, be in 
entire accord with the spirit and intent of the resolution of 
Congress dated July 16, 1918, and the proclamation of the 
President issued thereunder. 

Under the existing system of public control, it is a very 
general provision of the statutes that all rates must be filed with 
the commissions, and that no changes may be made with- 
out due notice to the public, subject to the power of suspension 
by the commissions pending investigation. If, after your study 
of the situation, you should be inclined to the view that the 
national interest in the present emergency demands some change 
in this established mode of regulation, the only other sugges- 
tion that we now have to offer is that you should consult with 
representatives of the state commissions before reaching any 
definite conclusion. In view of our knowledge of local condi- 
tions and of our past experience, we feel that we may be in a 
position to help you avoid possible errors into which you might 
therwise unwittingly be led. 

The past month has been an organization period. 
Much attention has been given to the amount of com- 
pensation which the government must pay for the use 
of the wire plants. The postmaster general is in- 
clined to favor the elimination of competing toll lines 
and local exchanges. Where companies seek to sell 
or purchase a plant, or agree upon a division of terri- 
tory, or to effect consolidations, they should conform 
to the laws of the several states by presenting their 
applications to, and receiving the approval of, the local 
commissions. A consolidation committee has been ap- 
pointed, consisting of N. C. Kingsbury, of the Bell sys- 
tem, and G. W. Robinson, president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association. These 
gentlemen are not on the payroll of the government. 


Until otherwise ordered, all companies must file 
their rates, rules, regulations and reports, with the 
commissions as provided by law, and all applications 
for rate increases or adjustments which are immedi- 
ately necessary should be taken up by the company in- 
volved through the usual channels. Where changes 
are secured, they should be submitted to the postmas- 
ter general for approval before being put into effect 
(see Postmaster General’s Bulletin 5). 

It is rumored that a rate standardization commit- 
tee is to be appointed, consisting of David J. Lewis as 
chairman and one member each from the Bell, Inde- 
pendent, Western Union and Postal companies. Ap- 
parently the postmaster general desires to establish 
a standardization of toll and exchange rates through- 
out the country, and it will be the duty of this commit- 
tee to submit a plan to him for his approval. 

This idea is not new. It has been advocated by 
the telephone companies for some time. Most of us 
know that standardization of rates has an upward 
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tendency and, therefore, it would be advisable for state 
commissions to investigate this subject and be pre- 
pared to offer constructive and helpful suggestions at 
the proper time. 

On August 28 the postmaster general issued his 
Bulletin No. 5, which orders the telephone companies 
on and after September 1, 1918, to charge for all new 
installations upon the following basis: 

Where the rate is $2 a month or less, $5; where the rate is 
more than $2, but not exceeding $4 a month, $10; where the 
rate is more than $4 a month, $15. 

The telephone companies will obey this order, and 
will file tariffs containing these charges with state com- 
missions for their information, thus conforming to the 
practice which has been adopted by the railroad ad- 
ministration. The theory of this order is that it will 
conserve labor and material and eliminate the cost 
which is now borne by the permanent users of the 
telephone. 


In conversation with members of the postmaster 
general’s staff, it has been developed that this charge 
was not based upon the cost of installation, and that it 
has no relation to any difference which may exist in 
the cost of installing telephones which have a different 
rental value. It is arbitrary, and the $10 and $15 
charges especially impose an unusual burden upon the 
new subscribers. 

It may be of interest to know that in July of this 
year the Bell, the Tri-State and the Zenith telephone 
companies filed an application with the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission for an installation 
charge of $5 to new subscribers in the three large cities 
in that state, and of $3.50 at all other exchanges. 

The last paragraph of Bulletin No. 5 refers to 
rates, and reads as follows: 

In accordance with Bulletin No. 2, issued by me August 1, 
1918, stating that “until further notice telegraph and telephone 
companies shall continue operation in the ordinary course of 
business through regular channels,” in all cases where rate 
adjustments are pending or immediately necessary, they should be 
taken up by the company involved through the usual channels 
and action obtained wherever possible. In all cases, however, 
where rates are changed, such changes should be submitted to me 
for approval before being placed in effect. 

We are informed by William H. Lamar, solicitor 
for the postoffice department, that telephone com- 
panies should present their applications for increases 
in the usual way, and that commissions should proceed 
to hear, try and determine the cases and serve orders 
upon the companies. Such service will be notice to the 
postmaster general, who claims the right to set aside 
or modify the order. 

He asserts that he has the rate-making power over 
all toll and exchange rates and charges, state as well as 
interstate, and that state commissions have no right to 
interfere with a rate which has been prescribed by him; 
and that such rates need not be submitted to local au- 
thorities for their approval. The government is in 
control of the telephone systems; it will collect the 
money for services through the postoffice department ; 
pay all of the operating expenses; and is alone respons- 
ible for the service rendered. With respect to the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction over rates, it is apparent that the 
postmaster general and the railroad administration 
are in complete accord. 

By the terms of the resolution, the President is au- 
thorized, during the continuance of the present war, 
whenever he shall deem it necessary for the national 
security or defense, to take possession and assume con- 
trol of any wire system or systems, such operation and 
control not to extend beyond the date of the proclama- 
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tion by him of the exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty of' peace. 

Compensation shall be made for the use of the 
properties, and the resolution closes with the following 
proviso: “That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to amend, repeal, impair or affect existing laws or pow- 
ers of the several states in relation to taxation or the 
lawful police regulations of the several states, except 
wherein such laws, powers or regulations may affect 
the transmission of government communications or 
the issue of stocks and bonds by such system or sys- 
tems.” , 

The proclamation of the President is based upon 
the act of Congress. It is an exercise of the war power 
which is directly conferred upon the President by the 
Constitution, and the act of Congress has added noth- 
ing to that power. Congress has not directly repealed 
any state law, and repeals by implication are not fa- 
vored by the courts; but, on the contrary, Congress 
has said that existing laws or powers of the several 
states, in relation to taxation and the lawful police 
regulations, shall not be impaired except wherein they 
may affect the transmission of government communi- 
cations or the issue of stocks and bonds. 

Whether the national security and defense either 
justifies or permits the postmaster general to impose 
installation charges, standardized rates, to increase or 
modify intrastate, toll or exchange rates or set aside 
existing state laws which provide for the filing and ap- 
proval of rates, rules and regulations by state commis- 
sions, is at least a debatable question. An interesting 
review of the general question has been made by Hon. 
William L. Ransom, counsel to the Public Service 
Commission for the First District, New York City, in 
opinions rendered January 21, 1918, and June 1, 1918. 

The postmaster general and his telephone com- 
mittee are pronounced advocates of government own- 
ership of the telephone and telegraph systems. As the 
iaw now stands, these properties must go back to pri- 
vate ownership when peace is declared. It is for the 
people and Congress to decide whether government 
control shall be merged into government ownership. 

As regulating officials, we must act in accordance 
with the existing law regardless of our individual opin- 
ions. When the wire systems return to private owner- 
ship, if they do, they must submit themselves to local 
regulations and to the laws, rules and practices which 
have been established. It is essentially in the public in- 
terest that the state commissions be preserved in all 
of their vigor and efficiency, so that the companies, if 
and when they return to private ownership, be intelli- 
gently regulated. It would seem most unfortunate if 
the exigencies of the war were used by officials of the 
national government to destroy or weaken the wise 
regulatory practices in the states which have grown up 
through the experience of the past 35 years. 

State commissions have tendered their offer of co- 
operation in good faith. They should and will do their 
full duty in helping to prosecute the war to a success- 
ful conclusion, but at the same time they should see 
that adequate service and rates are furnished. 

The successful assumption of ultra-governmental 
power by the postmaster general may result in depriv- 
ing the people of every vestige of local control in this 
matter. The problem is of so much importance that 
state commissioners and their counsel should give im- 
mediate attention to the fundamental as well as legal 
questions that are involved in the present system of 
operation. 
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Design of Transpositions for Parallel Power and 


Telephone Circuits 


Presented at the 34th Annual Convention of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


N a well-engineered tele- 
| phone system the power 

transmitted into a long- 
distance telephone circuit is 
almost entirely absorbed in 
line losses. The circuit 
terminates in that marvel- 
ous little electric motor, the 
telephone receiver, which 
requires only a few mil- 
lionths of a watt for its op- 
eration. As the power de- 
livered to the line by the 
telephone transmitter may 
be measured in hundredths 
of a watt, only a fraction 
of one per cent of the trans- 
mitted energy need be re- 
ceived at the far end of the 
line. This is fortunate, for 
as the telephone currents 
are of relatively high fre- 
quency, the energy losses 
suffered by transmission 
over a given circuit are 
very much greater than 
would be the losses for 60- 


BY HAROLD S. OSBORNE 


This paper presents the results obtained in a recent 
design of transposition systems for telephone circuits 
exposed to induction from circuits of other kinds, par- 
ticularly from three-phase power circuits, and the co-ordi- 
nate arrangements of transpositions in the power circuits. 
The new arrangements are the result of a systematic inves- 
tigation of the degree of flexibility which could be 
obtained in the co-ordination of telephone transpositions 
and transpositions in outside disturbing circuits, particu- 
larly three-phase power circuits. 

In presenting the results obtained, a discussion is first 
given of the requirements which must be met by systems 
of transpositions for telephone circuits in general, and by 
the new “exposed line” system in particular. An outline 
is given of the methods used in the design work and the 
theory upon which it is based. The diagrams in the paper 
show the arrangements of transpositions for all circuits 
on eight crossarms of telephone line. The results to be 
obtained from the use of these diagrams are outlined, and 
the suitable locations of co-ordinate transpositions in 
parallel power circuits are discussed. 

The application of these and other arrangements of 
co-ordinated transpositions to specific cases must take into 
account the variations in separation and other changes in 
the power and telephone circuits. It is considered to be 
beyond the scope of the present paper to go into a dis- 
cussion of the problems involved in these _ specific 
applications. 


at the distant end, an ob- 
server could not tell which 
circuit was used for trans- 
mission but could hear 
equally well on all of them. 
The systematic study of 
telephone transpositions be- 
gan at that moment and has 
continued until the present 
day. 

One factor which has 
much complicated the study 
of telephone transpositions 
is the common use of 
phantom circuits. These 
are more accurately de- 
scribed by the French terms 
derived or superposed cir- 
cuits. A phantom circuit 
is formed by superposing a 
third circuit on two 2-wire 
telephone circuits called the 
side circuits of the phan- 
tom. The phantom and its 
side circuits thus use the 
same copper conductors, 


|| and it is evident that great 





cycle current. Moreover, © 
the telephone currents must 
be carried over very great distances. It has therefore 
been necessary to do an enormous amount of work in 
developing means for increasing the efficiency of long 
‘telephone circuits in order that country-wide service may 
be given with a network of conductors which should not 
be prohibitively expensive. 

The large ratio between the energies at the transmit- 
ting end and at the receiving end of a long distance tele- 
phone line imposes very severe limitations on the amount 
of inductive effect which can be permitted between dif- 
ferent telephone circuits. If the transfer of energy be- 
tween two circuits is more than a millionth of the energy 
transmitted there is danger that one can overhear on one 
circuit what is said on the adjacent end of the other. 
This must of course be avoided, and an even stricter 
limitation of the transferred energy is desirable. 

The method which is used to prevent excessive trans- 
fer of energy between telephone circuits on the same pole 
line is the installation of a systematic arrangement of 
transpositions of the conductors of each circuit. 

_ Present standard telephone practice for open-wire 
circuits provides ten wires spaced about one foot (0.3 m.) 
apart on a crossarm and any number of crossarms spaced 
two feet (0.6 m.) apart on a pole. The currents carried 
by these circuits are of very high frequency compared 
with those used in power practice and tend to make much 
of small mutual impedances or admittances between the 
circuits. It is small wonder then that when in 1886 
the first long distance telephone line was built between 
New York and Philadelphia it was found that, listening 


———! care in balancing the induc- 

tive relations is necessary 
to prevent the transfer of energy between circuits so inti- 
mately related. 


Long distance telephone lines have not grown up 
without neighbors, and in the design of telephone trans- 
position systems it has been necessary to take them into 
account. Telegraph systems and power transmission 
systems have been contemporaries with the telephone sys- 
tem in the process of development. These systems have 
not in general been obliged, for any reason of their own, 
to restrict their electric and magnetic fields as has been 
necessary with telephone circuits. From the first, how- 
ever, the limitation of the effect of these outside fields has 
been a factor in the design of telephone transposition 
systems. 

It is evident that when a telephone circuit is paral- 
leled by an electric power circuit carrying hundreds or 
even thousands of kilowatts, the mutual inductive con- 
nection between the two circuits must be extremely 
minute if we are to avoid induction in the telephone cir- 
cuit of power of the same magnitude as that of the voice 
currents or even much more. In fact, this difficult prob- 
lem would probably be quite impractical of solution if 
we had to rely alone upon balance produced by trans- 
positions. Fortunately, another very weighty factor 
works for the solution of the problem. The fundamental 
frequency of commercial power circuits is out of the 
easily audible range and quite out of the range of fre- 
quencies which the telephone line must transmit in order 
to reproduce intelligible speech. As a matter of fact 
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the noise produced by power circuits in telephone circuits 
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practicable the effect of outside circuits has always been 
a factor in the design of transposition systems, the possi- 
bilities of coordinating the telephone transpositions with 
the transpositions in three-phase power circuits were not 
at first fully developed. With the great growth in both 
telephone circuits and three-phase power circuits this 
matter has been growing rapidly more important in tele- 
phone transmission. 

In connection with the very extensive investigations 
of the Joint Committee on Inductive Interference in Cali- 
fornia it was therefore considered advisable to undertake 
the development of a new system of telephone trans- 
positions which would embody the maximum possibilities 
of co-ordination of transpositions in the two classes of 
circuit. There has resulted from this work a system of 
transpositions known as the “exposed-line”’ transposition 
system. 

OUTLINE OF METHODS OF DESIGN 

The design of a transposition system requires the 
mastery of a very difficult and complicated technique. 
It is attempted here to give only a general outline of the 
methods employed and some of the difficulties encoun- 
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tered and overcome. Some of the mathematical work is 
given in the appendices. 

Conductive and Inductive Connections. The mutual 
connection between two circuits may be of any of the 
following characters: 

Resistance 

Leakage 

Inductance 

Capacitance 

Two circuits may be said to be unbalanced with 
respect to each other by a mutual connection of any of 
the four above characters when the mutual connection 
enters into the circuit in such a way that current in one 
circuit tends to cause a current in the other circuit. 

By resistance and leakage we denote conductive con- 
nections respectively series and shunt. Although two 
metallic circuits which have no resistance in common 
cannot have a mutual resistance unbalance, care is neces- 
Sary to avoid a mutual resistance unbalance between a 
phantom and its side circuits. This is however a mat- 
ter apart from transpositions. The leakage from tele- 
phone circuits is almost all directly to ground. This is 
normally kept very low because of the large effect whiclt 
high leakage would have upon the efficiency of the cir- 
cuits. For these reasons leakage is not an appreciable 
factor in the interference between telephone circuits, ex- 
cept under abnormal conditions, such as those produced 
by baling wire thrown over a telephone line. 

_ ._ Two circuits strung side by side have both mutual 
inductance and mutual capacity unbalances. The two 
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terms represent the coefficients by which are measured 
the unbalanced action of the mutual electromagnetic and 
electrostatic fields respectively, and both represent in- 
ductive rather than conductive effects. It is the purpose 
of transpositions to correct for these as largely as may be. 

Inductive Effects Between Telephone Circuits. The 
general equations for the mutual inductive effects be- 
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tween long parallel circuits are hopelessly complex. For 
the benefit of those interested a discussion is given in 
Appendix A of the mathematics by which these inductive 
effects may be computed in some simple special cases. In 
Appendix B are given equations for the most simple gen- 
eral case, that is, the case of inductive effects between 
two long symmetrical parallel wires with ground return. 
Examination of equations (7) to (10) in this appendix 
shows that the current or voltage in either conductor is 
represented by the sum of two complex exponential 
terms. Little consideration is required to convince one 
that similar general equations for forty parallel wires 
would be impracticable either to establish or to use. 
However, in studying the inductive effects between 
telephone circuits (commonly called cross-talk), use can 
fortunately be made of a beautiful simplification. Al- 
though the circuits are very closely associated on the 
same pole line, the requirement for good operation after 
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the circuits are transposed is that the transfer of energy 
from one circuit to another shall be exceedingly small. 
This being the case, the reaction of the induced current 
on the inducing circuit is evidently negligible. The prob- 
lem can therefore be studied by computing the current 
and voltage of the inducing circuit as though no currents 
whatever were induced in other circuits and then comput- 
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ing the inductive effect of these currents and voltages on 
each adjacent circuit under the assumption that no cur- 
rent flows in any of the other circuits. 

In order that this computation may be carried out, 
it is necessary that the coefficients of induction between 
the circuits be determined. The mutual inductance un- 
balance between all pairs of circuits on a 40-wire pole 
lead can be readily computed. It was estimated, how- 
ever, that to compute the direct capacities between cir- 
cuits would require the time of one man for at least ten 
years. It was therefore found much cheaper and more 
practical to make measurements of the capacities be- 
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and when this cannot be done the nearest pole is generally 
chosen as the transposition pole. However, the trans- 
position itself occupies two pole spans. Moreover, small 
changes in separation of wires cannot be avoided, even 
going round a curve introduces a certain amount of jr- 
regularity in the separation of wires. These and other 
irregular factors increase the inductive effects above 
those due to the type unbalances and must be taken into 
account in designing the transposition system. 

Phantom Circuits. One factor which introduces a 
large complication into the design of transposition sys- 
tems is the general use of phantom circuits in long-dis- 
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tween the wires in a short section of line under construc- 
tion. The results obtained in this way are given in 
Table I. 

Resultant Unbalance Between Long Circuits. With 
the data and by the use of the approximations outlined 
above, it is possible to compute the inductive effect be- 
tween any two short lengths of telephone circuit on the 
pole lead. In carrying out the computation of the effects 
for long circuits, however, a complication arises due to 
the fact that the current and voltage in the distributing 
circuit are different both in magnitude and phase angle 
at different points of the line. The change in magnitude, 
because of attenuation effect, varies from 0.05 per cent 
to over 0.5 per cent per kilometer on open wire tele- 
phone circuits of different construction, and the change 
in phase angle varies from a small value up to nearly 
10 degrees per kilometer. Also, in the propagation of 
induced current along the disturbed circuit to its ter- 
minal, this current undergoes a similar change in magni- 
tude and in phase angle. Therefore, the current in- 
duced between two circuits in one kilometer length of 
line cannot be perfectly balanced against that induced 
in another kilometer length, and no matter how often 
or under what arrangement the transpositions are placed, 
they cannot serve to perfectly balance out the induced 
effects. There is always a resultant effect which is known 
as the “type unbalance.” The transposition system must 
be so designed that this type unbalance is kept below 
the desired limits for all combinations of the circuits 
on the lead. 

A brief mathematical discussion of type unbalance 
is given in Appendix C. 

The type unbalance does not measure the entire in- 
ductive effect between two telephone circuits, for this is 
contributed to also by another factor which is sometimes 
very important. It is impracticable to locate the tele- 
phone transpositions at exactly the theoretically correct 
points. In laying out a new line it is sometimes possible 


to set poles exactly at the theoretical transposition point, 


tance telephone lines. This is standard practice for long 
distance telephone circuits, and makes it possible to ob- 
tain three circuits from each two pairs of wires instead of 
two. The principle involved in phantoming is generally 
understood. The arrangement is indicated diagrammatic- 
ally in Fig. 1. 

By the transposition of a phantom circuit the pin 
positions of its side circuits are interchanged, and the 
coefficients of inductive effect between the side circuit 
and other circuits on the lead are changed. In order that 
the phantoming may be possible without interference, it 
is therefore necessary not only to very carefully balance 
the terminal transformers and other apparatus connected 
to the telephone lines, but also to use a transposition sys- 
tem that provides for a very high degree of balance of 
the inductive effects between the phantom and its side 
circuits and also between these circuits and the other 
circuits on the pole line. It is evident that in designing 
the transpositions in the side circuits it is necessary to 
take into account the transpositions in the phantom. 
For example, in the figure, side circuit C would be con- 
sidered balanced to side circuit F if the transpositions 
in these two circuits only were to be considered. How- 
ever, the transpositions in the phantom circuits change 
the coefficients of induction between circuits C and F 
in different parts of the section shown and therefore pre- 
vent the transpositions in the side circuits from balancing 
this section. 

Equations showing the methdd of computing the 
equivalent exposure of the type unbalance between cir- 
cuits which are phantomed are given in Appendix D. 

In order to fit in with standard telephone practices 
a transposition system must provide for the phantoming 
of any two horizontally adjacent pairs of circuits and 
any two vertically adjacent pole pairs. The system must 
also provide that any of these combinations of circuits 
may be phantomed and any others non-phantomed. 

Typical Arrangements of Transpositions. In carry- 
ing out the design of a transposition system it is con- 
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venient and economical to arrange the transpositions for 
each circuit in accordance with one or another of a list 
of selected typical arrangements. In Fig. 2 are shown 
the types, 32 in number, suitable for use in a transposi- 
tion section made up of 32 parts of equal length. Read- 
ing from bottom to top, the types are arranged in the 
drawing so that each type has one more transposition per 
section than the preceding type. 

The type unbalance between two telephone circuits 
is determined by the relative transposition of the two 
circuits, that is, the points at which one circuit is trans- 
posed but not both. The typical arrangements of trans- 
positions have the characteristic that the exposure be- 
tween any two circuits so transposed can be represented 
by some other type; that is, the exposure between any 
two types is the same as the exposure between some 
other type and a circuit without transpositions. For ex- 
ample, exposure f to k = exposure F to K =A, exposure 
] tom =k. For transposition sections divided into 64 
equal parts, 32 more typical arrangements can be added 
to the 32 shown in the figure by adding a transposition 
at the midpoint of each elemental length of each type. 

Typical Arrangements for Exposed Lines. The pur- 
pose of the exposed-line transposition system is particu- 
larly to provide increased facility in balancing the in- 
duction from outside circuits in so far as this can be 
done by transpositions. The effect of outside circuits in 
inducing voltages between the telephone wires and the 
ground which may be productive of very serious inter- 
ference cannot be remedied by transpositions in the tele- 
phone circuits, but can frequently be greatly reduced by 
transpositions in the outside circuits. The telephone 
circuit transpositions must be designed to equalize the 
voltages induced in the two sides of each telephone 
circuit with the greatest possible flexibility in the loca- 
tion of the transpositions in the outside circuits. This 
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of the types having the least numbers of transpositions. 


Two-wire outside circuits can best be transposed 
in accordance with some of the typical arrangements 
for telephone circuit transpositions. A balance to these 
circuits requires then that certain types be set aside 
for their use and that the exposures between the trans- 
posed telephone circuits and the outside circuits trans- 
posed in accordance with these types be kept below the 
limiting values set for type unbalance for these cases. 


The inherent complication in balancing the inductive 
effects between telephone circuits and three-phase power 
circuits arises, as has been noted, from the fact that 
a three-phase circuit has three different arrangements 
of conductors on the pin positions and a two wire tele- 
phone circuit has but two. There are, therefore, six 
combinations of relative pin positions of the two circuits, 
all to be used for equal lengths of line. 

In considering the severe restrictions placed on the 
selection. of telephone transposition types by the neces- 
sity of balancing to transposed three-phase power circuits, 
the following conditions may be noted: 


1. If the barrels of the power line are very long, they can 
be made to co-ordinate with almost all of the typical arrange- 
ments by having each non-transposed section of power circuit, 
that is, each third of a barrel, equal in length to one-half or one- 
fourth of the telephone transposition section, for most of the 
typical arrangements balance within this length. This is shown 
in Fig. 3, assuming 12.8 km. (8 miles) to be the length of the 
telephone transposition section. Thus with a 19.2-km. (12-mile 
power barrel the telephone circuits may be balanced for eac 
6.4-km. (4-mile) non-transposed length of the power circuit. 
However, as the length of the power barrel is progressively 
decreased to 9.6 km. (6 miles), 4.8 km. (3 miles) 2.4 km. (1% 
miles), etc., the number of typical arrangements of telephone 
transposition which can be used very rapidly decreases. 

2. If the barrels of the power line are very short, they may 
be made to co-ordinate with all the typical arrangements by 
having a complete barrel between telephone transpositions. In 
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Fig. 7.—E Section—Transposition System for Non-Phantomed Circuits on Exposed Telephone Lines. 


imposes great limitations on the typical arrangements 
of transpositions which can be used. 

The outside disturbing circuits can be classified 
as follows: . 

_ 1. The non-transposed circuits such as telegraph 
circuits. This applies also to the residual components of 
current and voltage in power circuits. 

2. Two-wire transposed circuits such as single- 
phase power circuits. 

3. Three-phase power circuits. 

In order that the disturbing effect of circuits of 
the first class may be reduced as far as possible, no 
typical arrangement of telephone transpositions can be 
used whose type unbalance factor to non-transposed 
circuits exceeds a certain value. This eliminates a few 


the case shown in Fig. 3 this requires a 0.4-km. (%4-mile) barrel. 
As the length of the barrel is increased, however, to 0.8 km. 
(% mile), 1.6 km. or 3.2 km. (1 to 2 miles), etc., the number 
of typical arrangements of telephone transposition which can be 
used, very rapidly decreases. 

3. Barrels in the power line of relative lengths other than 
those mentioned do not in general co-ordinate with telephone 
transposition arrangements. 

As a chief requirement of the exposed-line system 
was that it should provide a maximum possible flexibility 
in the location of transpositions in parallel three-phase 
power circuits, this was made a matter of most careful 
study. The results obtained are outlined in the descrip- 
tion of the system given in the next section of this 
paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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European Telephone Practice 


Translations from the Foreign Press and Communications from European Engineers 


HE TELEPHONE SERVICE 

OF BERLIN.—A short time 
before the outbreak of the war a French commis- 
sion visited the different countries of Europe and 
made a study of the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems in them and reported their findings back to 
their own governments. Among these investigations 
was one headed by Monsieur Drouet, whose duty it was 
to make a study of the telephone system of Germany. 
His report entitled “Le Telephone en Allemagne” was 
published a short time after he had finished his investi- 
gation in the Annales des Telegraphes et Telephones 
and is reproduced in part in the following article. There 
are two sections to M. Drouet’s report; the one treats 
the advance of the automatic and semi-automatic tele- 
phone systems, fairly strong in Central and Southern 
Germany, and the other restricts itself to a study of the 
telephone system of Berlin. 

It can be said right at the very start that the tele- 
phone service of Berlin, and the same is true of most of 
German cities, is to our American eyes way behind the 
times and antiquated. The telephone is a government 
undertaking in Germany and improvements take place 
very slowly, for the bureaucratic system is so strongly 
intrenched that it takes a very long time before the 
machinery of the department works up enough speed 
to adopt a new type of apparatus and a new principle. 

The telephonic system of Berlin, besides the city of 
Berlin itself, properly speaking, serves some 21% million 
inhabitants as also a number of outlying suburbs that 
are from 2 to 5 miles distant from the business section 
of the city. The system includes 9 principal exchanges 
with common battery service in Berlin itself and 15 
smaller branch exchanges with local battery service in 
the surrounding districts and suburbs, the largest number 
of subscribers served by a local exchange being about 
1200. 

The more important sections have direct trunk con- 
nections with each of the main telephone exchanges, 
while those with little traffic are connected direct only 
to the nearest larger exchange. According to the most 
recent statistics (i. e. before the war) Berlin alone had: 


Main treilc COMMOCCTIONS. < . 2.05 ccc cece scese 72,343 
Other subscribers telephones and public telephone 
Or ake aig la ae gg BG. d w -9:8 54,616 


Private lines having their own switchboards, but 
connected to the public telephone system... 12,479 
The ratio of trunk connections for subscribers with 

unlimited local service paying a determined rate for calls 

to subscribers receiving message rate service was as 7 

to 3. When we include the suburban service into the 

figures we have: 


Subscribers direct trunk connections.......... 110,688 
Private wires and public telephone booths...... 78,548 
Private branch interoffice service.............. 15,366 


The exchanges in the outer districts and the suburbs 
are as yet not equipped with common battery service. 
Moreover except for five of the very recent exchanges, 
the old system of double call by subscriber, using an 
A- and a B-operator is still used. 

Exchange Equipment: The different multiple 


BY FRED W. SCHOLZ boards are of different construc- 


tion and of varying systems. The 
author merely gives the details of one of the most 
recent exchanges, which has been in service three 
years. It is in the same building with the Post Office 
and the Telegraph Bureau and separated from them by 
a corridor. The building has three stories and the top 
story is used by the exchange telephone manager for 
living quarters. This building has two multiple swith- 
boards, each holding about 10,000 lines. One of these 
has the entire number of subscribers connected, while 
the other has only 3000 connected. One hundred 
seventy-seven telephone operators are stationed in the 
single large room. The make-up of the two multiple 
switchboards is as follows: No. 1 has 86 groups A, non- 
multiple and 47 group B, of which 39 are in service. 
No. 2 has 27 groups A, non-multiple and 17 groups B, 
of which 10 are in service. The two multiple units are 
of the same construction with common battery system. 
Composition of Group A: The outgoing lines are 
in multiple in groups of two and two in the ratio of 
2x690 for two neighboring groups. The sections are 
arranged for 30 lines and each operator can have at her 
disposal for the same exchange as many as 4 order wire 


buttons as well as the 4 sections of corresponding out: 


going wires. This proceeding which permits a fairly 
good distribution of incoming and outgoing telephone 
trathe is used a great deal on the Continent. But to give 
good results, the operators must be well trained and well 
disciplined. So far it has not been tried out in Paris. 
Each group A disposes over 20 pairs of cords and 
serves 80 bulk rate subscribers or 200 message rate sub- 
scribers. The same group never serves at the same time 
the two groups of subscribers. The service is very lax 
on the message rate lines owing to the absence of me- 
chanical recording apparatus. The operator has to note 
down each call on a paper, following out the disposition 
of the call lamps in her own group. Co-operation be- 
tween the different operators is therefore very hard. 
Counters were to be installed shortly before the war, 
but whether they have been installed is not known. There 
is no question that their use would ease the work of the 
operators and increase their working capacity. 
Composition of Group B: Multiple connection of 
subscribers lines is here made in groups of two and two. 
This disposition has been adopted to facilitate the service 
of the operators. But the result is a far greater develop- 
ment of the field panel of jacks to be served. The 
height of the multiple board has been increased and the 
operators are obliged to rise frequently to make connec- 
tion. A footrail running along the length of the switch- 
board helps quite a little, but even at that this frequent 
rising is a nuisance and hinders more rapid service. 


Calls are made merely by inserting the plug in the 
jacks and each group is provided with 30 single cords. 
In the case of service by the double call method in the 
older exchanges only 25 cords are in use. By using a 
special key the operator can reinforce or diminish the 
intensity of the testing of a line for busy signal. But the 
operators do not make use of this feature. 

Accessories: No special tables are provided for the 
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supervisors. Each of them remains about the room to 
watch the 14 operators of her section. Control over the 
operators is carried out by a manager, assisted by a 
woman supervissor. The former has a control table, 
provided with a listening jack, a pilot call lamp and a 
pilot listening lamp, which is lighted by using any of the 
listening keys assigned to the various operators. The 
manager never speaks directly to the operators over the 
wire in regard to service. There is a general control 
service, including all of the exchanges, lodged in the 
main telephone building which also includes the training 
school. 

Information service is given during the high peak 
traffic hours by 3 operators, to whom are sent all calls 
for information. Complaints are received at the mana- 
ger’s table. 

Service of Personnel: The telephone operators are 
recruited as the result of a competitive examination in 
composition, dictation, arithmetic, geography. Appli- 
cants must be between the ages of 18 and 30, must be 
of certain weight and health and unmarried. Married 
women are excluded, or were so before the war. After 
3 months instruction at the training school, the students 
have to pass another examination which decides their 
professional value and tests their knowledge of rules. 
The salary of students is about 70 cents a day (values 
of the mark before the war being fairly high), and 
finished operators receive from 1100 to 1800 mark a year 
($275-450). Translated into our own values, this would 
be about equivalent to salaries of $900 to $1500. To this 
must be added 480 mark a year ($120) allowance for 
rooms for out-of-town girls. In case of marriage an 
employee is retired and has a right to a retiring pension. 
When an operator is incapacitated for further telephone 
service either through old age or through illness, she is 
transferred to the clerical department or to the Post 
Office. 

Each operator gives 42 hours of service a week. The 
daily rest periods are taken either at one time or else in 
two or three relays, depending on the physical need of 
the operator. A minimum time period of 4 hours work 
is provided for between rest periods. In hours of heavy 
traffic 20 minutes are allowed for recuperation. An 
operator furnishes the following work on the average: 
1. Position .4:; (80 bulk rate subscribers) in six hours: 
813 connections; during the busiest hour: 200-240 con- 
nections. 2. Position A (200 message rate subscribers) 
in six hours: 288 connections with notes made of calls; 
during the busiest hour: 90-96 calls. 3. Position B with 
conversation line: 30 monocords. During the busiest 
hour: 500 connections; average during the day: 300 con- 
nections per hour. 4. Position B with double call (25 
monocords): During the busiest hour: 350 connections. 

Supervisors: Each of these is responsible for a 
number of operators ranging from 14 to 18. They have 
no special work table and stay for the most of the time 
by the side of the operators under their charge. 


Mechanics: For an exchange of 10,000 lines a force 
of 6 mechanics is thought to be sufficient. Three of 
these are always present in the exchange and each gives 
48 hours service per week. They need do no service 
dur'ag the night. They are appointed without examina- 
tion, but they must prove that they have served in an- 
other exchange or in the telephone industry line for at 
least four years as repair and trouble men. Their assist- 
ants are men who locate trouble in the local exchanges 
and these also take care of the night service. One hour 
of night service is considered equivalent to 114 hours of 
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day service. The mechanics receive from 1500 to 2500 
mark a year ($375-625) a year and are allowed $120 
for lodgings in Berlin. A principal exchange like that 
of “Nord,” having 10,000 subscribers lines has the fol- 
lowing working staff: 1 director, 1 inspector, 3 private 
secretaries, 4 general secretaries, 375 operators and super- 
visors, 56 troublemen for the telephone call stations and 
the subscribers’ instruments, 6 mechanics. 


Interurban Exchange in Berlin: The long distance 
telephone exchange comprises 280 equipped positions. It 
serves 340 circuits in the ratio of 1 to 3 per telephone 
operator, the average running near 1, 5. The calls are 
shunted as they come in to 40 first operators, who make 
note of them and then send them on to the second opera- 
tors. The communication between these two types of 
operators is carried on through pneumatic tubes, similar 
to those in use in the Paris principal exchange. The 
service rendered by the first operators is only 1 call 
ticket per minute, owing to the fact that the operator 
has to fill in the name and address of the subscriber 
asking for long distance and his own number as well as 
the long distance number wanted. This complex service 
slows down the capacity of the individual operator. The 
interurban switchboards, as the long distance switch- 
boards are called abroad, have at their disposal sub- 
scribers’ telephone lines and direct trunks connecting with 
each of the 9 main exchanges in the city. The connec- 
tion with the 15 minor exchanges is made by means of 
auxiliary lines that connect with similar lines at the main 
exchanges. Communications between  switchboards 
within the long distance exchange are made by a special 
connecting plug and listening key. Requests for long 
distance information are received by a distinct operator, 
who fills out a slip and sends it to a separate information 
operator. The latter looks up the information and then 
calls the subscriber and gives him the information. All of 
the circuits are overhead, even close to the exchange. To 
protect the exchange and the operators against atmos- 
pheric discharges, the exchanges are provided with 1 
safety fuse of 8 amperes, a vacuum carbon lightning 
arrester, a lightning rod and a heating coil. The opera- 
tors are protected by a special lightning protector, which 
short circuits the operator’s position by means of an im- 
perfect contact produced by the friction of two metallic 
springs by way of a rotating disc in an oil bath. All 
shocks and disagreeable head noises in the receivers are 
avoided and the operator is fully protected in case of 
thunderstorms. 





Aluminum Connector Sleeves 


According to the “Zeitschrift des Vereines deut- 
scher Ingenieure,” aluminum sleeves are being utilized 
on the Austrian telegraph systems for the connection of 
iron wires, the intention being to avoid using solder, 
which is very scarce, as well as to save time. Copper 
sleeves were formerly employed, but are now difficult 
to obtain. The sleeves are said to withstand the effect 
of corrosion very well, although electrolytic effects 
have been noticed. The results are sufficiently hopeful 
to render it likely that the same method will shortly be 
applied to transmission lines. 





Stamp, stamp, stamp, your country’s calling, 
Step up, ladies, hear the cry. 
Buy some stamps and win the war, 
That is what your money’s for, 
And you'll get it back with interest by and by 
—Mountain States Monitor. 
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In a recent issue of the Montclair Times that news- 
paper quoted portions of Colenel Carty’s speech, in which 
credit was given to Mr. Bethell and the Bell system in 
connection with the organization and work of the Signal 
Reserve Corps under Major General George O. Squier, 
chief signal officer of the United States army, and said: 

The generous praise which Governor Edge in his recent 
address bestowed upon U. N. Bethell, of Montclair, for his 
services to the State of New Jersey was the first knowledge 
many of our citizens had that Mr. Bethell was engaged upon the 
reorganization of the various State departments and institutions, 
which has been one of the Governor’s most distinguished 
achievements. Governor Edge had pledged himself when elected 
to give the State a business-like, economical, and efficient admin- 
istration, and he took great pleasure, he said in his speech, in 
publicly thanking Mr. Bethell in his home town for the advice, 
co-operation, and assistance he had given so ably in bringing 
about this result. 

Mr. Bethell’s civic activities cover many years, as president 
of the Board of Education and of the Playground Commission, 
as a member of the Liberty Loan, Red Cross, and other com- 
mittees, and in all other movements in the interests of Montclair. 

His fellow-townsmen will be equally pleased to learn, in 
addition to his services to Montclair and to New Jersey, of what 
has been termed his “generous, far-sighted, and patriotic action” 
as senior vice-president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, in rendering invaluable service to the nation 
in winning the war. 


Klaxon Horn on Telephone 

A telephone that says “honk honk” instead of “ting- 
a-ling” is the unique but valuable device invented by C. 
M. Allen for fire prevention work in the national forests. 
Mr. Allen is telephone engineer in the office of District 
Forester Cecil, Portland, Ore. His invention promises 
to be a great asset in forest service work, as it makes 
possible the calling to the telephone of persons who may 
be a considerable distance from the instrument. 

The device consists of an ordinary Klaxon horn op- 
erated by a combination of special relays adjusted so 
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that a direct current connection will produce the loud 
alarm on the horn. The energy to operate the relays is 
furnished by a special magneto which delivers either di- 
rect or alternating current, thus making it possible to use 
the ordinary ringing signal or the loud-sounding alarm 
at will. Six cells of dry batteries are connected to the 
horn. 

The horn is mounted with a regular telephone trans- 
mitter and receiver in a wooden case which protects the 
outfit when not in use. The batteries which operate the 
horn also furnish the energy for talking, and make it 
possible, by the use of a special induction coil and in- 
terrupter, to call distant stations that are equipped with 
the standard forest service howler. This coil and inter- 
rupter also make it possible to send signals over a line 


that is in bad condition due to fire or windfalls. While 
testing the apparatus, Mr. Allen successfully sent sig- 


nals across a 100-foot gap in the wires. 

This special telephone equipment was devised pri- 
marily for use in the fire protective work of the Forest 
Service. Fire guards provided with such a phone may 
be engaged in trail or bridge work at some distance from 
their camp and still be within telephone call in case of 
fire or other emergency requiring their attention. Forest 
officers have long felt the need of an efficient signaling 
instrument of this sort. Numerous suggestions for de- 
vices to meet this need have been made from time to time, 
but none have proved as practicable or efficient as Mr. 
Allen’s invention promises to be. 

The loud-sounding signaling set as devised by Mr. 
Allen will make a very valuable addition to the fire-pre- 
vention equipment of the service, according to forestry 
officials. In a test recerftly made on the Snoqualmie 
National Forest, the signal was heard a distance of two 
miles. A half dozen of the instruments have been con- 
structed and put into use, and more will be added as fast 
as their efficiency justifies. 


Induction from Alternating Current Railroads 


Presented at a Section Meeting of the A. I. E, E. at Philadelphia—Concluded from September 


NVESTIGATIONS AND ExX- BY H. S. 

PERIMENTS. — Since 1905, 

when first notified of the intention to install single 
phase electrification on a section of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company has done a large amount 
of work on plans, tests, experiments and studies of vari- 
ous kinds, most of it in conjunction with representatives 
of railroads and the electrical manufacturing companies, 
all with the general object of finding means for protecting 
the telephone and telegraph lines and service against in- 
terference from electrification installations. A consid- 
erable amount of work has been done in connection with 
various electrification projects which have not been in- 
stalled, some of these projects having been abandoned, 
at least in so far as the specific plans under consideration 
are concerned, while in other cases the matter is being 
held in abeyance, awaiting more favorable conditions for 
undertaking construction. 


MEANS FOR PREVENTING INTERFERENCE FROM ALTERNAT- 


ING CURRENT RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATIONS 
There are various means which have been proposed, 
some applicable to the railway system and some applicable 
to the affected communication systems, for preventing or 
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reducing inductive interferences. 
Some of these means have not been 
found successful or advantageous in practice while others 
have proved beneficial in varying degrees. It will be of 
interest to consider briefly some of these proposals. 

Separation. The most effective means is to avoid the 
parallel, wherever practicable, by keeping the communi- 
cation circuits and electrified railroads sufficiently sep- 
arated. With the extension of electric traction, and the 
constantly increasing importance and efficiency of com- 
munication circuits, the avoidance of parallels will be in- 
creasingly important. However, this first rule for pre- 
venting interference, is unfortunately, not one which can 
be generally adopted in practice. Railroads and com- 
munication circuits must serve the same communities and 
it is necessary that the connecting routes of each be rea- 
sonably straight and direct. The field of influence of an 
alternating-current railroad which uses the running rails 
as a part of its circuit extends out to a great distance on 
both sides of the railroad. This makes effective separa- 
tion from such electrified railroads much more difficult 
than separation from most other kinds of power trans- 
mission circuits. 
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Neutralizing Transformers. Where communication 
circuits are subject, under normal operating conditions of 
the railroad, to induced voltages sufficient to interfere 
with telegraph service, neutralizing transformers can be 
resorted to and if properly designed and connected into 
the disturbed circuits, such transformers will effect neu- 
tralization of a large part of the induced voltage. The 
ransformers are provided with a plurality of windings, 
some of which, called primaries, are inserted in certain 
of the affected conductors which are grounded at or be 
yond the limits of the parallel, while the remaining, or 
secondary windings, are connected serially into other of 
the conductors in which the induced voltages are to be 
neutralized. Under favorable conditions the remaining, 
non-neutralized voltage, is only 5 to 10 per cent of the 
total induced voltage. 

For a more complete description and discussion of 
neutralizing transformers reference is made to an article 
by Thomas Shaw in the Electric Journal, November, 1914. 

Neutralizing transformers, however, have serious 
disadvantages from the telephone company’s standpoint. 
The primary circuits, of which there are ordinarily from 
one-third to one-half the number of secondary circuits, 
are practically lost for telegraph purposes although they 
can be used for telephoning, at somewhat reduced effi- 
ciency. The secondary circuits are also reduced some- 
what in telephonic transmission efficiency, but not so 
much so as the primaries. 

Neutralizing transformers have served a useful pur- 
pose in the early stages of alternating current railroad 
electrification where means of restricting the railroad’s 
field of inductive influence were not employed. They 
continue to have a limited field of usefulness, particu- 
larly in making endurable moderate amounts of induced 
voltages which remain after preventive methods have 
been applied at the source of disturbance, but they leave 
the general problem of interference unsolved. They are 
not applicable to subscribers’ lines nor have they been 
found effective in neutralizing the higher harmonics 
which cause noise. 

Drainage Coils. Drainage coils, bridged across a 
telephone line, with their mid-points connected to ground, 
provide a low impedance path for currents induced be- 
tween wires and ground and thus tend to reduce the volt- 
age. Such coils must be exceedingly well balanced 
they will themselves constitute a source of unbalance and 
thus augment noise. Moreover, they increase the sus- 
ceptibility to noise resulting from irregularities in series 
resistance or impedance of the telephone circuits. Also 
they impair telephonic transmission efficiency. 

If telegraph service or direct-current signaling is 
employed on circuits equipped with drainage coils it is 
necessary to place condensers in series with the coils. 
The effect of this apparatus on telegraph service is dis- 
tinctly detrimental. 

Drainage coils have not proved to be adapted for 
general use on commercial systems but are helpful on 
private telephone circuits of power transmission com- 
panies for reducing high electrostatic charges when such 
private circuits are carried close to high-voltage wires. 

Sectionalization of Telephone Circuit. An affected 
telephone circuit may be sectionalized by cutting in re 
peating coils at one or more points. This may be ad 
vantageous in certain cases of exposed rural lines where 
by placing a repeating coil at each end of a parallel it is 
possible to change to a metallic circuit through the shee 
lel. It is also sometimes useful on private telephone cir- 
cuits of power transmission companies as it makes pos- 
sible the insulation of the telephone sets from the ex- 
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posed telephone wires. On commercial telephone sys- 
tems the usefulness of this method is very limited as it 
introduces large transmission losses, precludes the use of 
telegraph and brings in difficulties in connection with line 
signaling. 

Shielding Conductor. A copper conductor used as 
a shield may be strung near the disturbed communication 
wires and grounded at the ends of the parallel. With a 
conductor of suitable impedance, the current carried by 
the conductor will have a neutralizing effect on the in- 
duced voltages in the near-by communication wires. The 
action is similar to that of neutralizing transformers but 
less effective. In case of an aerial cable, the cable sheath 
itself can be so used instead of a separate copper con- 
ductor. The benefits derivable from this method, how- 
ever, are very limited. 

With a view to increasing the neutralizing action of 
such a conductor, it has been suggested that a part of the 
railway current could be diverted into it. The quantita- 
tive relations involved are such, however, that great difh- 
culties stand in the way of successful application of this 
scheme on a commercial scale. 

Resonant Circuits. Combinations of coils and con- 
densers, adjusted to be resonant at the disturbing fre- 
quency and connected so as to reduce the disturbing cur- 
rent in the receiving instruments, have been employed to 
some extent. These afford considerable benefit for low- 
speed telegraph service such as ordinary hand sending. 
For higher-speed operation, the benefit obtainable in this 
way becomes rapidly less. Many modern telegraph sys- 
tems operate at speeds approaching 25 dots per second 
which makes it impossible to differentiate in this way be- 
tween the signaling and disturbing currents. 

Similar methods have been suggested for reducing 
noise but are not usually applicable because the harmonics 
which cause noise are within the range of frequencies re- 
quired to give good telephonic quality. 

Balance and Insulation of Telephone Circuits. It is 
advantageous to construct and maintain telephone cir- 
cuits exposed to induction with a high degree of balance 
and insulation. This includes an adequate transposition 
system. In all cases of inductive disturbance care should 
be exercised that these features of the affected lines are 
properly attended to. 

Use of Relay Sets. On direct telephone lines the bell 
is bridged between the two metallic conductors. On two- 
party selective lines one bell is connected between each 
side of the circuit and ground. On four-party semi- 
selective lines two bells are connected between each side 
of the circuit and ground. On four-party lines, with full 
selective ringing, the bells are not connected to ground 
except at times when an operator is ringing on the line 
and at such times the connection of the bell to ground is 
established by means of relays. On all these classes of 
lines both sides of the circuit are grounded at the cen- 
tral office. 

It will thus be seen that an induced voltage between 
the circuit conductors and ground might ring all grounded 
bells, but under normal circumstances would not ring 
bells on a direct line or at stations equipped with relay 
sets. However, if the induced voltage is high enough to 
operate the telephone protectors, a path to ground is es- 
tablished through the protector, and bells on direct lines 
1r bells at relay set stations may be falsely rung. 

Biasing Bells. In regions where the induced volt- 
ages are not too high, false bell ringing can be obviated 
by biasing the bells, that is, by stiffening the control 
springs so that increased voltage is required to ring the 
bells. Obviously, there are very positive limitations to 
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the relief that can be accomplished in this manner. 

Measures Applicable to Railroads. The foregoing 
measures for obviating inductive interference are of a 
palliative nature and assume a condition of the electrifica- 
tion which produces large inductive effects. Another 
class of measures for avoiding interference looks to the 
source of the disturbances, the electrical system of the 
railroad, and seeks to avoid the conditions which produce 
large induction. This latter class has, in general, the 
advantage of benefiting, not one affected circuit only, but 
all communication circuits within the area affected. 

Double Trolley. One radical and probably effective 
method of preventing inductive interference from single- 
phase railroads would be the use of a double-trolley cir- 
cuit completely insulated from ground, thus avoiding the 
use of the running rails as a part of the railway circuit. 
This method, however, is distinctly unpopular with rail- 
way men, mainly for operating reasons, on account of 
the complexity of the overhead construction particularly 
in yards, and at sidings and crossovers. Purely from the 
cost standpoint this method might have advantages in 
certain cases, where the conditions of exposure are se- 
vere and other methods of restricting the earth currents 
are expensive to apply. 

Frequent Power Supply Stations. One of the most 
important methods of interference-prevention is the pro- 
vision of a sufficient number of substations to supply 
power to the trolley-rail circuit at frequent intervals. If 
the substations are near enough together, the amount of 
stray current and the average length of path of such 
current can be made small. It is particularly desirable 
that all sections of electrified railroad which are involved 
in parallels be supplied with power from both directions 
rather than by stub end feed. 

Sectionalization of Trolley, System. Considerable 
advantage may be gained by sectionalizing the trolley, thus 
decreasing the length of the earth current path as well 
as reducing the amount of power supplied to a short 
circuit. However, as each separate section of trolley re- 
quires an independent power supply sufficient for its 
maximum demand, the total transformer capacity re- 
quired for a given length of electrified road is much in- 
creased by any considerable use of trolley sectionalization. 
Notwithstanding this objection a limited amount of sec- 
tionalizing may be used to advantage where the exposure 
is severe. 


Opposing Polarities. On railroad lines having two 
tracks it is possible to connect the two trolleys for oppos- 
ing polarities, so that the current flowing in the rails and 
earth is only the difference in the currents of the two 
trolleys. An instance of this method applied to a direct 
current railroad is afforded by the City and South London 
Railway in England, which has been so operated for 
20 years. As applied to alternating current railroads of 
11,000 volts, this method is considered to have serious 
operating disadvantages in respect to cross-overs between 
tracks, and for this reason this plan, which was studied in 
connection with the revision of the Woodlawn-Stamford 
electrification of the New Haven Railroad in 1912, was 
not adopted. 


Balancing Transformers. This method, which is 
now employed on the main line electrification of the New 
Haven Railroad, is of much benefit in reducing stray 
currents, particularly where power is supplied from both 
directions. Its use, however, involves a combined trans- 
mission-distributain circuit, tied together by the’ bal- 
ancing auto-transformers, whereas the general practice 
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in such matters seems to tend toward a separate trans- 
mission line supplying power to the trolley-track circuit 
through standard transtormers. 

Booster Transformers. Another important method 
of controlling railroad currents is by the use of booster- 
transformers placed at intervals along the electrified sec- 
tion. These transformers have a substantially even ratio 
of transformation, the primary winding being inserted 
serially in the trolley, and the secondary winding inserted 
serially in the track circuit. In this way the track current 
is required to be substantially equal to the trolley current 
at points where the transformers are located. By placing 
the transformers near together the leakage of current 
into the earth between transformers is made small. 

A modification of this plan is to install a feeder, 
electrically connected to the rails at intervals, and insert 
the secondaries of the booster-transformers in series with 
this feeder. In this way the current is confined to the 
feeder instead of the rails. The London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway embodies an installation of this 
type. This arrangement is somewhat more effective per- 
haps than trolley-track transformers but it involves con- 
siderable additional expense for the feeder, which must 
be of high conductivity. One advantage of the feeder- 
booster, over the track-booster arrangement, is that suc- 
cessful operation of the former is not so dependent on 
high grade maintenance of the track bonding. 


SPECIFIC ELECTRIFICATIONS. 


Having now considered various means which are 
available, or at least worthy of being considered, for 
avoiding or reducing inductive interference to communi- 
cation systems by alternating current electrified railroads, 
we may now direct our attention to some specific electrifi- 
cation installations and see what has actually been done 
to prevent such interference and with what degree of 
success. In so doing I will confine my remarks to the 
salient features of four single-phase installations: (1) 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, Wood- 
lawn to Stamford; (2) New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, New Canaan Branch; (3) Norfolk & 
Western Railroad, Bluefield to Vivian, W. Va.; (4) 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Broad street to Paoli, Pa. 

Woodlawn-Stamford. The original electric installa- 
tion of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company between Woodlawn, N. Y., and ‘Stamford, 
Conn., began operation, in part, in the summer of 1907. 
This is a section of four-track railroad, about 21 miles in 
length, and all power was supplied by a generating sta- 
tion at Cos Cob about three miles west of Stamford. To 
move a train at Woodlawn, the current passed for 18 
miles over the trolley wires and paralleling feeders from 
Cos Cob to the locomotive, the remainder of the circuits 
from locomotive to Cos Cob, being the running rails and 
earth. The telephone company’s New York-Boston sub- 
way is, throughout this section, situated at varying sepa- 
ration averaging about 2,000 feet from the railroad, a suffi- 
cient distance so that the inductive effect of the trolley 
current would have been largely neutralized by the in- 
ductive effect of the rail current, had these two currents 
been equal. However, due to the long rail path, a large 
part of the current left the rail and spread into the earth, 
where its effect in neutralizing the corresponding part of 
the trolley current was negligible. 

After full electric passenger service between Wood- 
lawn and Stamford was inaugurated, the induced 25-cycle 
voltage on circuits in the New Haven subway, at normal 
rush hour periods, was as much as 170 volts. On the 
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Shore Line, one of the telephone company’s open wire 
routes between New York and Boston, the corresponding 
induced voltage was about 300, the higher voltage on 
the Shore Line being principally accounted for by 
about a mile and a half of exposure near Greenwich, 
where the average separation was only about 100 feet. 
The open wire Shore Line circuits were also affected 
by noise, which was most intense during periods of train 
acceleration, the pitch of the noise varying with the 
speed of the train. The subway circuits being in metal- 
sheathed, underground cable, and not having any section 
of very close parallelism, were not made noisy. The 
Midland Line, another open wire route between New 
York and Boston, about four miles away from the rail- 
road at the nearest parallel section, sustained correspond- 
ing induction of about 40 volts. 

Wires of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
which were carried on poles located on the railroad right 
of way, were subjected to much higher voltages. These 
wires, except a few which were equipped with neutraliz- 
ing transformers and continued in use by the railroad 
company, were removed to. a new pole line which was 
built a number of miles away. 

The conditions as to induction continued substan- 
tially as outlined above for a period of four or five years. 

‘Early in 1911 the railroad company made known its 
intention to extend the electrification to include the Har- 
lem River branch and the New York, Westchester and 
Boston Railroad. The former is a six-track line used 
principally for freight, extending about 12 miles from its 
junction with the main line, near New Rochelle, to the 
Harlem River. The New York, Westchester and Boston 
Railroad, which is partly four-track and partly two-track, 
was constructed principally for suburban service and 
extends from West Farms at One Hundred and Seventy- 
sixth street, where it forms a junction with the Harlem 
River branch, to White Plains, a distance of 16 miles. A 
branch six miles north of West Farms taps the main line 
of the New Haven Railroad just east of New Rochelle. 
These two new lines involved the direct connection, to the 
western end of the previously electrified section, of addi- 
tional electrified line to the extent of about 200 miles of 
single track railroad. Moreover, it was planned that, 
after the Harlem River branch was electrified, freight 
trains, as well as passenger trains, on the entire system 
west of Stamford should be operated electrically. 

This proposed large extension of the electrification, 
with its resulting increase in load, caused considerable 
apprehension to us of the telephone company. Our esti- 
mates of induced voltages under the new conditions, based 
on the railroad company’s estimates as to future train 
loads, indicated over 1,500 volts on the Shore Line and 
nearly 1,000 volts on the subway. These values corre- 
sponded to maximum normal railroad loads, and the 
induction would have been still greater at times of ab- 
normal conditions. Voltages of this magnitude are far 
beyond the endurable limit for the telephone company 
and the matter was taken up by the companies with a 
view to determining what could be done to ameliorate 
the situation. 

In January, 1912, a joint committee of engineers, 
comprising a representative each of the New Haven Rail- 
road Company, the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and the telephone company, was formed to study this 
question. Several different plans for modifying the rail- 
road distribution system were laid before this committee. 
After six meetings during the ensuing three months a 
plan was decided upon and a sub-committee of engineers 
was designated to work out the details. 

This new distribution system involved quite a com- 
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prehensive change in the original installation. It was cut 
over on January 15, 1914, and has been found to bring 
about a great improvement with respect to induction. 

Besides an additional power supply station at West 
Farms, which in itself effects a considerable improvement, 
the new distribution system includes the use of 17 bal- 
ancing autotransformers of 2,000 kv-a. capacity each. 
These are distributed along the line, in such locations as 
are most advantageous for supplying power to the trolley 
circuit, so as to minimize the length of path of current 
through the rails. 

As full accounts of this distribution system have been 
published I will not undertake an extended description of 
it here. 

The same system has been used by the railroad com- 
pany in extending the electrification from Stamford to 
New Haven. 

At present the induced voltages on the through cir- 
cuits in the subway seldom exceed 30 volts under normal 
conditions of railroad operation. 

The principal interference now incurred (apart from 
that due to the New Canaan Branch which is discussed 
elsewhere) is in connection with railroad short circuits in 
the vicinity of Stamford. Within the section from two 
miles west of Stamford to five miles east of Stamford, 
local subscribers’ lines and trunk lines have been affected 
by false bell ringing, false flashing of line signals, and 
grounding of protectors, on about twenty different occa- 
sions in the past three years, an average of twenty lines 
being affected on each occasion. It is of interest to 
note that these troubles are localized within this seven- 
mile section of the sixty-mile electrification from Wood- 
lawn to New Haven, and also that it is at approximately 
the middle of this seven-mile section that the New Canaan 
Branch, referred to immediately below, joins the main 
line. 

New Canaan Branch. In 1907 the New Canaan 
Branch of the New Haven Railroad, which previously 
had been operated at 500 volts d. c., was reconstructed 
and its trolley connected directly to the 11,000-volt trolley 
on the main line near Stamford. 

This branch is about six miles long, single track, and 
the traffic is light so that under normal conditions of 
operation no interference with telephone or telegraph 
lines was produced. However, the telephone circuits 
have been subjected to a great deal of interference from 
this branch, due to short circuits. Owing to the condi- 
tions of power supply, the short circuit current at New 
Canaan is about 2,500 amperes or ten times the maximum 
load current. At points nearer the main line the short 
circuit current is even greater. 

The inductive effects of the New Canaan branch 
were augmented by the large proportion of earth current, 
due to the relatively high impedance of the single track. 
Momentarily voltages as high apparently as 1,000 were 
imposed on trunks between New Canaan and other places 
and voltages up to 500 on many telephone circuits in the 
New Canaan exchange. These induced voltages operated 
protectors, permanently grounded and put out of service 
many telephone lines and subjected operators to severe 
acoustic shocks. Due to the recurrence of these surges, 
the operators in the New Canaan office became so afraid 
of shocks that the operating efficiency was seriously im- 
paired. 

In 1913, after several unusually severe surges from 
short circuits had been experienced, the matter of find- 
ing some means to overcome this interference, which had 
already been under consideration by the telephone and 
railroad companies, was taken up with renewed energy. 
Various plans were proposed and an extended series of 
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experimental tests and measurements were made, as a 
result of which means were finally agreed upon as follows: 
1. To keep the rails well bonded. To insert a current- 
limiting reactance in the trolley, near its junction with the 
main line trolley, so as to restrict the short circuit current. 
3. To install 12 series booster track-trolley transformers 
at intervals of about one-half mile. 4. Readjust the cir- 
cuit-breaker, at the junction with the main line, for in 
stantaneous operation. 

From the tests and from experience with six booster 
transformers, it is believe that the above mentioned meas- 
ures will be effective in preventing this interference 
although the full installation of transformers and the 
eurrent limiting reactance has not yet been completed. 

It is of interest to note that the balancing trans- 
former plan, although generally giving good results on 
the main line of the New Haven Railroad, does not afford 
an effective means for proventing inductive interference 
under such conditions as exist on the New Canaan 
Branch. 

Norfolk and Western Railroad Electrification. This 
electrified section is between Bluefield and Vivian, West 
Virginia, a distance of approximately 28 miles. The 
tailroad is double track with numerous yards and sidings 
and includes some heavy grades. The power house for 
supplying power to the electrified section is located at 
Bluestone, about 10.8 miles west of Bluefield. Power is 
transmitted by duplicate single phase transmission lines 
at 44,000 volts by five substations, the distances between 
wihch, respectively, beginning at Bluefield, are 8.2, 4.6, 
6.6 and 4.8 miles. At these substations the voltage 1s 
stepped down to 11,000 for delivery to the trolley-track 
circuit which is electrically continuous throughout from 
Bluefield to Vivian. 

The original plans for this electrification were taken 
up with the telephone company who proposed some modi- 
fications for the better protection of the paralleling com- 
munication circuits. The plans as modified include 23 
series booster trolley-track transformers, the average 
spacings of which are, east of the power house, about a 
mile and a half, and west of the power house about a 
mile. Each transformer is 100 kv-a. continuous rating 
and 400 kv-a. for 2% minutes. 

One telephone line paralleling this road has several 
exposures of about 500 feet separation from the railroad 
and there are also local circuits of the Bluefield Telephone 
Company in proximity to the railroad. No trouble has 
been reported from induction under normal railroad con- 
ditions. At times when the electrification wires are down 
noise has been experienced on some of the above men- 
tioned circuits. Also a telephone trunk circuit which 
crosses the railroad underground is sometimes thrown 
out of service when the railroad circuit is in trouble, by 
reason of the copper block protectors at the crossing be- 
coming grounded. Some trouble has been sustained from 
corrosion of lead cable sheaths at underground crossings 
of the railroad in Bluefield but it has not been established 
whether or not this is due to electrolysis by the alternat 
ing railroad currents. 

Broad Street—Paoli. Plans for electrifying the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s four-track main line from Broad 
street to Paoli were announced early in 1913. The ques- 
tion of interference with the telephone company’s lines 
was taken up with the engineers representing the railroad 
company and several plans looking to the prevention of 
interference were considered. As a result of the best 
information then available it was decided in 1914 to install 
series booster trolley-track transformers for the purpose 
of confining the current to the rails. 
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The power for this electrification is conveyed by a 
44,000-volt 25-cycle transmission line to three subs stations, 
one each at West Philadelphia, Bryn Mawr and Paoli. 
and from these substations sup plied to the trolley- track 
circuit at 11,000 volts. Sieh pairs of trolley-track 
transformers, each transformer equipping two tracks and 
having a continuous rating of 80 kv-a. and 600- kv-a. for 
one minute, are provided, the spacing between trans- 
formers being about one mile. 

The regular operation of electric passenger trains 
between Broad street and Paoli was begun during the 
latter part of September, 1915. Extended induction tests 
were made on the section east of Bryn Mawr in April, 
1915, and on the entire line in the following August. 
Further induction tests were made in the summer of 1916. 

In July, 1916, the Railroad Company commenced 
operating synchronous condensers at Radnor and it has 
been found that, with these condensers in use, the booster 
transformers are greatly overloaded at times of short- 
circuit. This results in the transformer iron becoming 
heavily saturated and the magnetizing current, consisting 
largely of the third harmonic, which under these condi- 
tions reaches very high values, necessarily flows through 
the ground. The current wave is badly distorted as a 
result of this overloading and the induced voltages dur- 
itig short-circuits may actually be higher with the booster- 
transformers than without them; in fact, it has been 
found preferable to remove the booster-transformers east 
of Bryn Mawr, and only those from Bryn Mawr west are 
now regularly in service. 

With all booster transformers in service the maxi- 
mum induced voltages (peak values)*, during normal 
operation are about 10 for subscribers’ lines and 25 for 
trunk lines; at times of short circuit, calculations based 
up’ n experimental data show that the maximum voltages 
may exceed 1,000 on subscribers’ lines and 1,200 on trunk 
lines. With all booster transformers cut out, the corre- 
sponding figures are, for normal operation, 50 volts for 
subscribers’ lines and 125 volts for trunks and, at times 
of short circuit, 225 volts for subscribers’ lines and 900 
volts for trunks. These figures assume two condensers 
in service. 

This section of railroad follows through a highly 
developed suburban area where disturbances on telephone 
lines are extremely undesirable. Unfortunately, a con- 
siderable number of cases of bell ringing due to short- 
circuits on the railroad circuit have been experienced. 
Not all short-circuits cause bell ringing however. 

During the first three months of electric operation, 
namely, October, November and December, 1915, the 
number of short-circuits causing bell ringing averaged 10 
per month and the bell ringing troubles over 2,000 per 
month. During the following seven months the average 
number of short circuits causing bell ringing, fell to 4.5 
per month and the bell ringing troubles from 735 in Janu- 
ary to 57 in July. Since July, 1916, the number of short- 
circuits per month which caused bell ringing have been 
further reduced and during the year 1917 averaged about 

5 per month. 

The improvements in the bell ringing situation after 
January, 1916, and up to August, 1916, was due partly to 
changes in the railway control circuits and in the operat- 
ing arrangement of circuit breakers, and partly to the sub- 
stitution of relay sets for standard party line bells, at sub- 
scribers’ stations within the regions of heaviest inductive 
disturbances, and the biasing of bells within the areas of 


*On account of the wave shape distortion described above, it was found 
advantageous here to measure peak voltages rather than effective voltages 
and all values of voltage mentioned in this discussion of the Paoli electrif 
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less disturbances. This work required changes in sub- 
scribers’ apparatus at about 3,000 stations. 

The synchronous condensers installed in the latter 
part of July, 1916, increased the maximum voltages im- 
pressed on the telephone circuits at times of short-circuit 
on the railroad, so that while the actual number of short 
circuits causing bell ringing has been reduced since that 
date, the average number of bell ringing troubles per 
month has increased. From August, 1916, to December, 
1917, inclusive, there were 22 short circuits causing bell 
ringing and 1,589 bell ringing troubles, an average of 72; 
whereas for the five months’ period preceding the instal 
lation of the synchronous condensers, there were 20 short 
circuits causing bell ringing, and 356 bell ringing troubles, 
an average of 18, or one-quarter of the corresponding 
average number in the later period. During the year 
1917, 45 per cent of the bells rung were on direct lines 
and not grounded. 

The high induced voltages causing bell ringing have 
heen experienced over the entire electrified portion of the 
Main Line except within about three miles of Broad 
street. It is fortunate that the region of high induced 
voltages does not extend to Broad street, otherwise, owing 
to the density of telephone development within that dis 
trict the trouble would be exceedingly difficult to cope 
with. 

In a small percentage of cases where bells are rung 
the induced voltages are sufficient to leave the telephone 
lines grounded through the protectors, thus interrupting 
service. 

Methods of signaling on call circuit trunks involving 
use of the ground have had to be abandoned. 

Noise tests made on ten trunks which parallel the 
electrification indicate that the induced currents from the 
railroad cause a small amount of noise but not enough to 
constitute interference with service on these compara 
tively short lines. However, I may mention the fact that 
in the construction of the new Philadelphia-Reading toll 
cable, in which the requirements as to freedom from noise 
are more exacting than in the case of the shorter Main 
Line trunks, the liability of noise, together with other fea 
tures of interference, was considered a sufficient reason 
for changing to a different route in order to avoid expo 
sure to the electrified section of the railroad. The route 
adopted involves charges of $1,000 a year more than the 
route exposed to the electrification, which otherwise 
would have been followed. 

None of the telephone company’s circuits affected by 
the electrification are now used for telegraphy, hence 
there has been no interference with this type of service. 
It is expected, however, that telegraph service over the 
paralleling toll circuits will be required later and to give 
this service it will be necessary, unless there is some new 
development, to employ neutralizing transformers with 
their attendant disadvantages and limitations. 

The high voltages induced on the telephone lines at 
times of short-circuits, also, in the opinion of the tele 
phone company, constitute a considerable fire hazard, 
2lthough it is fortunately true that no fires have as yet 
been caused. All terminating trunks at the three directly 
exposed offices west of Bryn Mawr have been provided 
with carbon block and heat coil protection. As these 
trunks are in underground cable, they would not require 
these protective devices except for the induced voltages. 
As an additional precaution against fire the telephone 
company has maintained a special force of night watch- 
men at several central offices thro. ghout this area where 
Tegularly there are no inside men at night, thereby in- 
curring an expense of about $18,000 per year. As a still 
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further precaution, trunks to certain offices west of Mal- 
vern were for a time provided with repeating coils at 
Malvern, but it has recently been necessary to phantom 
these circuits, which has required the removal of the re- 
peating coils. 

A large number of the trunks affected by induction 
from this electrification are equipped with loading coils. 
Tests on these coils show that more than 20 per cent of 
them are magnetized to a greater or less extent but it has 
not yet been determined whether this trouble has been 
brought about wholly or in part by induced currents from 
the railroad circuits or whether it is due to other causes. 

Within the area of high induced potentials, telephone 
subscribers and employees are exposed to the possibility 
of electric shocks at times of short circuit on the rail- 
road. Fortunately, however, no troubles from such 
shocks have yet transpired. 

Telephone operators and users are also exposed to 
the possibility of acoustic shocks at times of surges from 
short circuits, although no serious acoustic shocks, due to 
this electrification, have been reported. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that, notwith- 
standing all that has been done by the railroad company 
and the telephone company to reduce interference, there 
still remain, at times of short circuits, certain hazards of 
fire and shocks, bell ringing trouble, and other latent in- 
terference as described. While this impending interfer- 
ence has not, with the exception of bell ringing, actually 
materialized into trouble, nevertheless the possibility of 
such trouble is continually present and the conditions can 
by no means be regarded as satisfactory. 

Looking to further improvement in the situation a 
number of plans which involve changes in the distribu- 
tion system of the railroad, have been worked out. The 
plan which, on the whole, seems entitled to the most fa- 
vorable regard, involves the installation of additional 
power supply transformers at Radnor and at a point 16% 
miles from Broad street, and also includes the sectional- 
izing of the trolley at both these points. This plan fur- 
ther requires the moving of the Berwyn-Malvern aerial 
telephone cable to a more remote location. By the adop- 
tion of this plan it is estimated that the maximum in- 
duced voltage at times of short-circuits would be brought 
down to 250. This would largely reduce, but not wholly 
avoid, the fire and shock hazards, bell ringing on direct 
lines, and the other evils involving the operation of pro- 
tectors. The cost of carrying out this plan, including 
labor and material only, has been estimated at $140,000. 

\nother plan, involving more extensive changes in 
the power supply and distribution system to avoid wholly 
the interference and hazard, would require a much larger 
expenditure and perhaps would not be warranted by the 
existing situation. 

A different plan would be to install sufficient addi- 
tional booster-transformers sc that they would not be- 
come overloaded at times of snort circuits. This would 
probably require placing the boosters one-third to one- 
half mile apart and would cost from $85,000 to $150,000. 
This plan has not been worked out in detail, as the rail- 
road company objects to the introduction of insulating 
joints in the trolley wires at such frequent intervals. 

CONCLUSION 

It may be said in conclusion that means are now 
known whereby alternating railway currents can be kept 
sufficiently within control, except under abnormal condi- 
tions, to prevent substantial interference to neighboring 
communication lines, although the application of such 
means to the extent necessary to produce satisfactory 
results may involve considerable expense. 
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Even under abnormal conditions the interference can 
be greatly reduced by the application of suitable meas- 
ures, but in some cases there still remains the problem of 
obtaining a sufficient reduction of interference without 
incurring a cost which the railroad companies consider 
excessive. 

It is important in each electrification project that the 
railroad company and the communication companies af- 
fected co-operate in determining what interference-pre- 
ventive measures shall be adopted. Each electrification 
requires a special study, as the best measures to employ 
may be quite different in different cases. 

I wish to take this opportunity to testify to the broad 
minded and cordial manner in which the railroad com- 
panies and electrical manufacturers concerned have co- 
operated with us in searching for a satisfactory solution 
of this problem, a work which, it is probably unnecessary 
to add, is still in progress. 





Copper 
At a meeting of the producers and the War Indus- 
tries Board, August 7, it was agreed to continue the price 
of $26.00 for copper, as set by the board July 2, to No- 
vember 1. It was also announced that producers would 
be allowed to sell at the price ruling at date of shipment, 
instead of the price at time of sale. 





Worries of Telephone Men 

Caterpillars and telephones have not much connec- 
tion, but when a nest of caterpillars connects with a drop- 
line telephone connection, then there is something of a 
connection, says Telephone Talk of British Columbia. 
Anyway, R. W. Pindar, division plant superintendent, 
has his own story to tell of how these animals brought 
about a case of trouble, and if you don’t believe it, ask 
Charlie McCullough, district salesman. 

In the Bayview district, a nest of caterpillars was 
located on a tree branch, and, as it drooped with the in- 
creasing weight, the home of the wooly inhabitants had 
contact with drop-line connection into a residence. The 
way we got the story is that the caterpillars increased so 
much in avoirdupois that they weighted down the tele- 
phone line, which finally broke. There have been such 
stories about what the caterpillars have eaten that at 
first we thought we were going to hear that they had 
resorted to insulation and copper wire to stay the pangs 
of hunger. 

On the subject of caterpillars’ appetites, however, 
Mr. McCullough will tell you something. He has been 
following war-time advice and has gone into gardening 
with a vim. Working early and late, he had got quite a 
nice collection of vines and things, when the caterpillars 
came out of the neighboring trees, and—well, you should 
hear him tell of what they left, or rather, what they didn’t 
leave. During the daylight-saving hours of evening he 
and his toiled picking caterpillars, just like we used to 
pick potato bugs in the long ago, and then up in the 
morning with the lark they started in again—that is, the 
people started in to pick caterpillars, who had already 
started in; in fact, Mac says they never stopped. 

Caterpillars are a great pest in the vicinity of Vic- 
toria this year, and these stories would indicate that in 
some parts of the lower mainland they are an active 
destructive agent. 

Woodpeckers, too. In North Vancouver, one of 
these long-billed feathered inhabitants of the grove dis- 
covered an underground box on a pole—sounds rather 
anomalous, but it’s right—and as it sounded hollow, the 
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woodpecker proceeded to tap the box. Insteady of juicy 
insects, it found telephone wires inside, with a modicum 
of “juice.” 

After all, this matter of eating is the big problem. 





Municipal System for Barranquilla 

The municipal council of Barranquilla, Colombia, 
has just promulgated a decree by which it is proposed 
to form a joint-stock corporation to construct and oper- 
ate a new telephone system in Barranquilla. 

The telephone concession of the present operating 
company expired about three years ago, but the com- 
pany is still operating. The service is antiquated and 
the system is operated far beyond its ordinary capacity. 

Although previous efforts have been made to es- 
tablish a new system, they fell through on account of 
opposition and adverse propaganda. The present 
project, however, is the first one proposed by the 
municipality itself and stands an excellent chance of 
being put through as the terms of subscription for 
stock are very reasonable. 

The outstanding features of the present proposi- 
tion are the following: 

A stock company to be organized with a capital of 
$100,000, Colombian currency (at present the Colom- 
bian dollar is worth $1.18 American currency), divided 
into 10,000 shares of $10 each, of which the municipal- 
ity will subscribe 4,500 shares, or $45,000, thus giving 
it control of the company. The stock will be paid for 
as follows: Twenty per cent initial payment, the bal- 
ance to be paid in amounts to be determined by the 
board of directors, but in no case to be less than $1 
monthly. Ten per cent of the net profits will be placed 
to the reserve fund every six months. The loss of 50 
per cent of the capital wil] result in automatic termina- 
tion of the enterprise. No individual stockholder, ex- 
cept the municipality, may hold more than 150 shares. 
Fifteen years after commencing operations the munici- 
pality will have the right to buy up the total outstand- 
ing shares, paying their par value plus 10 per cent. If 
during this 15-year period the dividends do not amount 
to 12 per cent of the invested capital the municipality 
will pay, from the reserve fund, aside from the par 
value plus 10 per cent, the difference necessary to bring 
the total dividends up to 12 per cent annual. Any 
excess of dividends over 12 per cent annual, after de- 
ducting the 10 per cent net profit reserve, will belong 
to the municipality. 

There are at present about 500 telephones in the city 
which pay a flat rate of $4.50 per month. 





Dominican Telephone Systems 

The towns of Moca, La Vega, La Romana, Salcedo, 
Monte Cristi, Puerto Plata, San Pedro de Macoris, San 
Francisco de Macoris and Santiago de los Caballeros have 
local telephone systems owned by companies or private 
individuals. These towns have an average of 100 tele- 
phones each. 

The prevailing rate for telephone service is $3 a 
month, the limit fixed by the government. The cost of 
branch lines is $1.50 per month, and there is usually a 
considerable reduction in both of these rates if paid for 
a year in advance by the subscribers. The telephones 
are operated from 6 a. m. until 10 p. m., and for the 
rates charged there is no limit to the number of messages 
that may be transmitted. In most instances the local 
telephone systems are well administered and are 
profitable. 
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Chapter XI]—Removing the Causes of War 


HE causes of war are often commercial. And there is good 

ground for the view that the causes of war must be re- 
moved, or at least greatly reduced, if there is to be a just and 
durable peace in the world. For international courts will avail 
little, it is strongly urged by some, unless the danger of war 1s 
overcome. Of course, the quick and manifest rejoinder is, to a 
criticism so superficial, that just as courts within nations are 
not set up to remove the causes of crime but to punish criimnals, 
so international courts would be established, not to remove all 
causes of war but to settle the disputes between nations that 
might lead to war. Still there is a deep-seated feeling in the 
world that wars will recur, in some way, unless they can be con- 
trolled at their source. 

The business men of the world admit at once that the inter- 
national trade in which they engage, has been in the past and 
will continue to be a possible cause of war. And they are pre- 
pared to propose a plan that will work directly toward controll- 
ing that cause even if it can scarcely be hoped to remove it 
wholly. And the plan is this—let the international chamber of 
commerce, which had been making steady and strong progress 
in the ten years before the war, be developed into a powerful 
agency for developing and distributing the commercial opinion 
of the world, on all questions of international trade that might 
carry witin them the seeds of future wars. For example, the 
congress of the international chamber held a largely attended 
session in Paris in the summer of 1914, shortly before the war 
broke, and decided to begin a plan to Getermine by referendum— 
a plan that has proved to be so highly successful with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States—the opinion of the 
business men of the world on various matters affecting inter- 
national trade. In fact, it decided to submit a definite 
referendum as to what constituted disloyal or unfair competition 
between international 


was 
nations in trade, but war was hard on 
the heels of the congress and the referendum was never taken. 
But this plan, which was agreed upon before the war, should 
be put into operation when the war is over. There can be little 
reason to doubt that in the light of knowledge, which friendly 
discussion would throw upon disputed questions of trade, adjust- 
ment and conciliation would often result. This would be meet- 
ing the possible trade causes of war in constructive fashion, in a 
spirit of accommodation, and many of them would be settled. 
As Edward A. Filene of Boston said before the War Conven- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, “There 
is no real reason why nations should spend valuable energy in 
blocking and hampering each other. There is business enough 
in the world to satisfy the rightful ambition of all peoples.” 
And he gave this clear challenge of international business, broad- 
ening through the centuries into a co-ordinated unity, “Whether 
we think in terms of the business welfare of our own particular 
nations alone, or in terms of the general progress and stability 
of the world, this much is clear: It will not do to leave to 
traditional diplomacy and to ever-changing cabinets and govern- 
ments alone the handling of those business difficulties which will 


menace the successful conduct of international trade and threaten 
the durable peace of the world.” 

In order that international business difficulties might not be 
left to governments alone, through sheer lack of effective means 
for bringing to bear upon them the collective business judgment 
of the world, the Champer of Commerce of the United States 
has appointed a committee “to make a study of the question of 
the reconvening of the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce at the earliest time that is judged expedient.” 


It is not improbable that an international chamber of com- 
merce might become an essential factor in the proposed league 
of nations. In some countries the chambers of commerce have 
official status and connection with their respective governments. 
And whether they had such connection or not they could become 
a powerful agency for mobilizing good will among the nations, 
by the accepted give-and-take spirit of business, by developing 
an established policy of fair dealing, under which trade discrimi- 
nations would disappear, and by consciously weaving bands of 
commerce into bonds of peace. 

Such an international organization as part of a league of 
nations would serve two great purposes—it would constantly 
work toward the removal of the commercial causes of war, and 
it would work definitely, if war was impending for political or 
any other cause, toward the quick and effective use of economic 
pressure against a nation that refused to take its case for judg- 
ment to the World Court. Centuries ago these two purposes 
were served by a strong commercial organization, that of the 
Hanseatic League. The trading cities in this League flourished 
through generations, held together by the common bond of com- 
mercial self-interest. They become so powerful that they steadily 
gained trading rights and privileges, even against the opposition 
of governments and rulers. And it is interesting to be reminded 
by the Anglo-American merchant, H. Gordon Selfridge, in his 
recent book, “The Romance of Business,” that a member city 
that broke trade laws and rules of the League was punished by 
having the rights and privileges of the League withdrawn. For 
example, Brcmen in 1356 was expelled from the League because 
she failed to punish one of her merchants who had broken a rule 
of the League in regard to trading with Flanders, and for thirty 
years she suffered the loss of trade advantages—suffered from 
economic pressure. At another time Brunswick came under the 
ban because of delinquency and for six years suffered such great 
loss of trade that her people were brought to poverty. And 
before the ban was raised two burgomasters and eight important 
citizens of Brunswick went to Lubeck, the head city of the 
League, offered abject confession of wrong-doing and craved for 
pardon in bare feet and on bended knee. And the League used 
economic pressure not only on one of its members but even 
against a strong outside nation. So powerful a monarch as 
Henry IV of England was forced to meet the demands of the 
League, largely through an embargo by which it closed the 
Baltic ports to English commerce. While the power of the League 
waned as the power of nations grew, three of the old Hanse 
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cities, Lubeck, Hamburg and Bremen, were enabled, by the 
treaty-of Westphalia in 1648, to retain certain privileges as “free 
cities” and these were continued until so recent a time as 1888, 
when Bismarck finally forced their surrender. 

This historical example, although not applicable to the inter- 
national conditions that will follow the war, at least serves the 
point of showing how strong the bond of commerce is and how 
effective economic pressure can be made. An _ international 
chamber of commerce, with all the facilities for securing united 


action now available and with the authority of a league of 
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nations hehind it, could be expected to do much toward removing 
the causes of war, as well as toward making a league of nations 
so strong in its economic power that wars which threatened could 
in many cases be blocked and wars which started, in other cases, 
could be stopped; and, if the last ditch was reached, and armed 
force was required to overcome a recalcitrant nation, such an 
organization would greatly strengthen military power by mobiliz- 
ing, in support of it, the industry and commerce of the law- 
abiding nations. Against such combined military and economic 
might, arrayed in defense of international law, any nation would 


have to strike its colors. 


Chapter XIII—The Bible Warrant for a League of Nations 


R. LYMAN ABBOTT, both seer and editor, has seldom 

used his great gifts of interpretation in a more illuminat- 
ing way than in one of his Knoll papers, published in the Out- 
look in September, 1917, under the heading, “Christ’s League to 
Enforce Peace.” With Dr. Abbott’s permission, this paper is 
published here as a chapter of this book. It gives a biblical 
background to the League of Nations programme which had 
not been presented until it became a subject for the gifted pen 
of Dr. Abbott. The article is as follows: 


“Jesus Christ compared his words to seeds. They are the 


expressions of a spirit which inspires life, and of the principles 
which guide that life in right channels. They are not rules 
to regulate conduct. If ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal,’ were a mere rule to regulate 
conduct, it would be a sufficient compliance to provide cedar 
chests for our clothes and a safe deposit box for our money. 
They are not substitutes for thought, they are incentives to 
thinking. As seeds they were intended to be developed by his 
disciples and intelligently applied to the varying circumstances 
and conditions of an ever-varying life. This truth must be borne 
in mind by the reader, if he is to understand this paper. 

“In the eighteenth chapter of Matthew are recorded certain 
principles which Christ recommended to his disciples for the set- 
tlement of any controversies which might arise among them 
These principles are embodied in a rather specific prescription 
of the methods which he instructed them to pursue. These prin 
ciples and methods appear to me to be as applicable to 
controversies between nations as between individuals. They ar 
as follows 

“Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him alone; if he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be estab 
lished. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church; but if he neglects to hear the church, let him be unto 
thee as an heathen man and a publican.” 

“Two remarks must be made in explanation of this counsel 

“When the counsel was given the Church did not exist. 
The word here rendered ‘Church’ is one used throughout the 
Old Testament in the Greek version, current in Christ’s time, 
to designate the popular assembly of the Hebrew people, a 
body half-way between a mass-meeting and a_ representative 
congress, probably sometimes one, sometimes the other. It might 
be compared to a ‘constituent assembly.’ 

“To treat a man as a heathen man and a publican or 
Roman tax-gatherer was simply to have no dealings with him. 
The heathen were not subjected to penalties of any sort in 
Judea; the Jews simply had no intercourse with them. The 
meaning, then, of Christ’s ultimatum, as it would have been 
understood by his disciples, would be: If your fellow-member 
defies the public opinion of the Christian community to which 
you both belong, have nothing more to do with him. 

“The great statesmen of the world, horrified by this terrible 
world war, are endeavouring to find some better method for 
the settlement of international difficulties than ‘wager of battle,’ 


and curiously, and as it seems to me very significantly, have 
hit upon the method which Christ commended to his disciples 
nineteen centuries ago. If I interpret Christ’s counsel correctly, 
these statesmen are following Christ, whether they know it or 


he spirit of his counsel to international 


not. For, if we apply t 
action, it would mean, first, Diplomacy; second, Arbitration: 
third, Judicial Procedure; fourth, to enforce such procedure, 
Non-intercourse To interpret and applv this counsel a little 


more fully 


“I. If in the community of nations a controversy arises 
between two or more of them, the first step toward a settlement 
is diplomacy—that is, personal negotiation between the two 
nations. The object of this negotiation should be to gain a 
brother. Its spirit and its purpose should be pacific; its aim, to 
find some common ground on which the two nations can agree. 
Austria hac complaint against Serbia. The Austrian crown 
prince had been assassinated, and the Austrian government be- 
lieved that the Serbian government had been accessory to the 
assassination. If the charge was true, the trespass committed 
by the Serbian government was very great. But Austria showed 
no desire in her negotiations to gain a brother. She treated 


Serbia as a criminal. She went with a demand in one hand and 


a threat in the other. And the demand was one to which no 
nation could accede under threat, without, by that very act, sur- 
rendering her independence 


“Christ also advises that these negotiations between the 


complainant and the supposed transgressor be privat 


tell him his fault between thee and him alone.’ Recently there 


Go and 


has been in certain quarters a great outcry against secret diplo- 


macy. There has been in this country some demand, though not 


very widespread or influential, for the abolition of the secret 
sessions of the Senate. It is said that secret negotiations have 
led to wars, and that, if all negotiations were conducted in the 
ypen, war would be avoided. And it is probably true that some 
wars have been prepared for, and perhaps promoted, by secret 
negotiati s 


‘But it is certain that wars have often been prevented by 
secret negotiations There are many international questions 
which cannot be discussed in the open forum without arousing 
popular prejudices and exciting popular passions There is a 
strong popular feeling in this country against unlimited Japanese 
immigration. There is a strong popular feeling in Japan hostile 
to American discrimination against Japanese immigrants. Popu- 
the press of America excites race prejudice 


against the Japanese. Popular discussion in the press of Japan 


lar discussion in 


excites race prejudice against the Americans. There would be 
little danger of war between the two countries if we could only 
unite our forces in a successful war against the yellow press of 
both countries. If the Japanese question could be taken out of 
the public forum, there is little doubt that, by friendly negotia- 
tions between the Japanese mission now in this country and our 
President representing the Democratic party and Elihu Root 
representing the Republican party, an agreement could be reached 


which would calm the excessive self-esteem of the one people 


and the excessive fears of the other. 
“II. If diplomacy quietly conducted between the two par- 
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ties in a spirit of mutual brotherhood fails, arbitration is the 
next step in Christ’s league to enforce peace. It is evident that 
the two or three witnesses are to hear both sides of the incipient 
quarrel. Their opinion is to be listened to by both parties to the 


quarrel There is, indeed, no suggestion that they possess 
authority to decid Authoritative decision is reserved for the 
third stage in this proceeding toward peace. But they are not 
partisans of the c mplainant taken by him to overbear the 


accused. They are witnesses, taken to hear the story, to reach 
their conclusion upon it, and if no agreement can be reached by 
their aid, to report to the constituent assembly their judgment 
upon the undetermined issuc My readers will remember how 
urgent were the entreaties of England, France, Italy, and Russia 
to Germany and Austria to submit the issue between Austria and 
Serbia either to the Hague Tribunal for decision or to a confer 
ence of the Powers for amicable settlement, and how emphatic 
and almost contemptuous was the refusal. 


“III. This was as far as Christian civilisation had gone in 
1914 in its preparations to avoid war. Reformers had urged the 
constitution of a supreme court of nations to which any nation 
might be summoned to give account of its claims. But no such 
court had been constituted. The imperfectly organized Hague 
Tribunal could pass only on such questions as were submitted to 


1 


he parties to the controversy. Christ 


it by the consent ol! both t 
recommended to his disciples a further step—the creation of 
some sort of body—Parliament, Congress, Supreme Court, Con 
stituent Assembly, Ecclesia—to which either party could report 
its complaint, a body which would have power to declare an 
authoritative judgment 

“And if the other party would not accept the judgment, 
what then?—war to enforce the decision? No! Non-inter 
course 

“IV. If he will not hear the assembly, let him be unto thee 
as an heathen man and a publican. 
Let us imagine that in 1914 the eighteen nations now in 
alliance against the Central Powers had constituted a community 
of nations; that they had an international tribunal or assembly 
with power to hear and decide international questions; and that 
when Germany and Austria refused to submit the issue between 
Austria and Serbia to decision by that tribunal, the Powers had 
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instantly and automatically pronounced a decree of non-inter- 
course. What would have happened? Every foreign ambassa- 
dor in Germany and Austria would have been called home. 
Every German and Austrian ambassador would have been sent 
home The mails between other countries and Germany and 
Austria would have been suspended. Telegrams of every de- 
scription would have ceased. The world’s ports would have 
been hermetically sealed against the offender. No exports could 
have passed from the Central Powers to other countries, no 
imports could have passed from other countries into their terri- 
tories. Germany and Austria would have been as effectually iso- 
lated as if they had been transported bodily to Mars. The 
present blockade, which is threatening to bring Germany to her 
knees, would be insignificant by the side of such a world block- 
ade. What nation would venture to defy it? What nation 
defying it once would ever venture to defy it a second time? 

“It is true that such a league as is here foreshadowed would 
not absolutely prevent war. Germany might have invaded Hol- 
land, Belgium, France in the west, and Russia, Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania in the east, to get by her arms the supplies which com- 
merce refused to her. It might have been necessary to unite 
the armies of the world in defence of the right to decree and 
enforce non-intercourse against a defiant nation. But if such a 
league had existed in 1914, it would not have required three 
vears of robbery on the land and piracy on the sea to call it into 
existence. 

“If any ecclesiastical reader is inclined to think that the 
counsels embodied in the passage here interpreted and applied 
to international affairs were intended by Christ simply as a 
direction for Church discipline, I must refer him to my Com- 
mentary on Matthew for a statement of the reasons why I 
cannot agree with him; if any reader thinks they were intended 
only for the settlement of private disputes, I reply that the 
same principles apply to the settlement of disputes between 
organisations as between individuals. If any one thinks it ex- 
traordinary that the world should not have long since discovered 
and adopted Christ’s league to enforce peace, if it is really sug- 
gested by his teaching, I reply that he who believes, as I do, that 
Jesus Christ is the divine leader of mankind will not think it 
extraordinary that he should still be in advance of the age and 
waiting patiently for his disciples to overtake him.” 


Chapter XIV—A Court House for the World 


| N every country in the world, if it is so much as half civilized, 
there is some form of court And yet the world itself is 
without one. There is, to be sure, the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, agreed to at the Hague Conference of 1899, but that is 
a piece of judicial machinery, in form, without any force to give 
it effectiveness. And the utter futility of this Court to either 
stop or delay war was demonstrated so completely in 1914 that 
it doesn’t seem possible that the world will care to have another 
demonstration It is inconceivable that a league of nations 
should establish a court and permit it to be a mere shadow with- 
out any power to give it substance. Too much blood has been 
shed and debts too stupendous piled up for future generations 


peace conference to decide on a court that 


to pay, to allow a 
As a distinguished jurist of the 
Netherlands, M. Asser, said in the Hague Conference of 1907, 
in speaking of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, “Instead 


he 


would be but a hollow mockery 


of a Permanent Court the Convention of 1899 gave only t 
phantom of a court, an impalpable spectre, or, to speak more 
Precisely, it gave a secretarial and a list. And when two powers 
having a difference to settle demand that the doors at The Hague 
be opened to them, the secretary-general, thanks to the munifi- 
cence of Mr. Carnegie, can show them a splendid hall, but 
instead of a court he can only present to them a list on which 


they may find a large number of persons of a recognised compe- 
tence, etc.” 

The Supreme Court of Arbitral Justice, which engaged so 
much of the attention of the Second Hague Conference in 1907, 
was not agreed upon, but if it had been, there is small ground 
to believe that it would have been more than a “phantom of a 
court,” for no provision was made that hearings before it should 
be enforced. And the World Court, proposed and supported by 
a considerable group in this country, had the same inherent 
weakness, which undoubtedly explained its failure to obtain any 
broad popular endorsement either in the United States or in 
Europe. 

Fully realizing the fatal weakness in these plans for inter- 
national courts, the League to Enforce Peace made economic 
and military force the sanction that should compel signatory 
nations to present their differences for hearing. And from the 
moment the League was organized in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, on June 17th, 1915, it has steadily gained support for 
its program. The reason is manifest. In a world at war the 
doctrine was proclaimed that peace when it came could only be 
maintained if it rested on ultimate force. Instead of beating 
swords into ploughshares it was proposed, in effect, that they 
be kept in their scabbards ready to be drawn in defence of law. 
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This seemed strangely like a paraphrase from the Bible in 
grounding belief in the bringing of peace with the sword. It 
was seen at once that this was not militarism, against which 
democratic nations have fought, but simply placing effective 
power behind courts so that they would be respected and 
used. 

Such a sane and practical plan won support from the 
responsible statesmen of the world—from men charged with 
the leadership of their nations in the great war. Above the 
battle smoke they saw arise, courts, envisaging the reign of 
law, supported and enforced by economic and military power. 
“The best security for peace,” said Mr. Lloyd George in Jan- 
uary, 1917, “will be that nations band themselves together to 
punish the peace-breaker. In the armories of Europe every 
weapon will be a sword of justice. In the government of 
men every army will be the constabulary of peace.” And M. 
Ribot in June, 1917, while the premier of France, said in an 
address before the Chamber of Deputies, ‘““We echo the noble 
desire of the President of the United States. Henceforth 
justice must have as a guarantee the League of Nations 
which is organizing before our eyes, and which tomorrow 
will be mistress of the world.” Mr. Asquith in an author- 
ized statement in November, 1917, said, “We must aim at 
something more than the negative functions of policing the 
world and preventing breaches of the peace; at nothing less 
than a partnership of the nations in the joint pursuit of a 
freer and fuller life for the countless millions who, by their 
efforts and their sacrifices, generation after generation, main- 
tain the progress and enrich the inheritance of humanity. 
Nor must our reconstruction concern Europe alone. We 
must aim at setting up a world-wide peace partnership, of 
which all the civilized communities will be members on a 
level footing, with equal rights and reciprocal duties.” 

In the United States ex-President Taft and hundreds of 
the leading public men of the country and thousands of im- 
portant journals have supported the League of Nations pro- 
gramme. The repeated endorsements from President Wil- 
son have been read in all parts of the world. And it can be 
safely stated that the President has expressed the sentiment 
of his countrymen in all of these endorsements, of which 
the following is typical of many others: “So sincerely do 
we believe in these things, that I am sure I speak the mind 
and wish of the people of America, when I say that the 
United States is willing to become a partner in any feasible 
association formed in order to realize these objects, and to 


make them secure against violation. . . . I am sure the 
United States would wish their Government to move along 
the line of . . . a universal association of nations to main- 


tain inviolate the security of the highway of the seas for 
the common, unhindered use of all the nations of the world, 
and to prevent any war begun, either contrary to treaty 
covenants or without warning and full submission of the 
cause to the opinion of the world—a virtual guarantee of ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independence. . . . I feel 
confident that the world is even now upon’ the eve of a great 
consummation, when some common force will be brought 
into existence which shall safeguard right as the first and 
most fundamental interest of all peoples and all governments, 
when coercion shall be summoned not to the service of 
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It’s Pretty Soft for end a 


You are working in the office, the shop or the factory, 
some because your country requires it, some because 
age or condition demands it. You are doing hard 
work, good work, patriotic work, but, after all, beside 
the lot of your soldier in France, it’s pretty soft for 
you, isn’t it? 

You have a soldier in France who is facing death for 
you. What can you do for him? There is very little 
that you can do for him in comparison to what he is 
doing for you. But—— 

You can give him yourself—your loyalty in thought, word 
and deed. 

You can give him your money—to the last dollar if he 
needs it to carry on your fight. But 

Your country does not ask you to give, but to invest your 
savings in the best and safest bond on earth—the 
Liberty Loan. 

It’s pretty soft for you, isn’t it? 

Buy your bonds today, that your soldier in France may 
know that the man for whom he’s going through hell 
has fighting stuff in him, even if he has to stay at 
home. 


} 


| 
| 
| 





Greorce H. Lorimer, 
Editor, The Saturday Evening Post. 





political ambition or selfish hostility, but to the service of 


common order, common justice, and common peace.” 


The court house for the world, in view of the innu- 
merable expressions of strong support from statesmen of 
all the belligerent countries, including those of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, seems to have been long in coming to 
nations in sore need of it. For war, that has been given up 
as a means in settling differences within nations, has con- 
tinued as a final arbiter between nations. The world has 
groped blindly toward a sane internationalism that would 
gather up and use the tested experience from nations, with- 
out seeking to destroy them. It has depended too much on 
other international forces, failing to perceive the essential 
place and power of justice. Among the fighting nations are 
seen the church, the temple or the mosque, but religion has 
not ended war. In the libraries of all the warring nations 
are the works of Goethe and Schiller, of Hugo and Balzac, 
of Shakespeare and Milton, of Tolstoi and Turgenieff—all 
imperishable contributions to the world’s intellectual life, but 
still they have not ended war. The orchestras of Paris, 
Berlin, London and New York play the music of Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky, Berlioz and Haydn, and music is one of the 
most spiritual of the arts, but it has not ended war. Paint- 
ing and sculpture are part of the common heritage of man- 
kind but they have not ended war. The world has had 
churches and schools and libraries and galleries—but the 
world like every other city and country needs a Court House. 
That Court is within our grasp. What is needed is to give it 
force through economic pressure and military power that 
will compel its use and it will become a bulwark of civiliza- 
tion, protecting the world from the waste and futility and 
the utter tragedy of war. 


(To be continued.) 
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Public Utility Commission News 


Reports Concerning the Activities of State Rogulating Bodies in the Telephone Field 


Alabama 


HE Public Service Commission of Alabama has refused 
i] to issue an order granting telephone companies the right 

to tax new subscribers to telephones $2, $5 and $10, ac- 
cording to the amount paid for a telephone, in order to get in- 
struments put in by those needing them. 

Quoting Order No. 1931 of A. S. Burleson, postmaster gen- 
eral, relative to certain charges that are to be made for installing 
new telephones and for changing the location of telephones, the 
commission says: 

“These charges, if established, result in an additional charge 
to the subscriber, which to all intents and purposes, is an advance 
in rates. If the authority for making telephone rates within 
the state of Alabama is now lodged with Mr. Burleson, then an 
approval of any changes which you contemplate making is not 
at all necessary by this commission. 

“Further, it has never been the policy of this commission to 
approve rates and charges until after a thorough investigation, 
and I am frank to say to you, without an investigation, the 
charges herein proposed appear to this commission, prima facie, 
unjust and unreasonable; therefore, this commission declines to 
approve them.” 





A final decision in the Birmingham telephone rate case was 
proposed by the Alabama Public Service Commission until the 
October session at the regular September meeting of the com- 
mission. At the request of Fred Moore, city attorney of Bir- 
mingham, he was granted twenty days in which to file an addi- 
tional brief answering the brief of Hunt Chipley, general coun- 
sel of the Southern Bell Telephone Company. 

This case has been hanging fire for more than a year and isa 
proceeding brought by the city of Birmingham in an effort to 
reduce telephone rates in that city. 


California 


The railroad commission has issued an order to prevent in- 
ductive interference on telephone lines. This order lays down 
certain provisions for the location and construction of power 
lines to guard against cross currents. The rules are the result 
of five years’ investigation in California by a committee ap- 
pointed by the railroad commission. 








Florida 


The Florida commission is trying to save the users of tele- 
phones what the commission thinks unreasonable charges. On 
August 28 the postmaster general issued Order No. 1931, 
effective on and after September 1, 1918, providing an installa- 
tion charge on all new stations, and also a’charge for all changes 
in the location of telephones. 

The installation charges to be made are as follows: Where 
the rate is $2 a month or less, $5.00. Where the rate is more 
than $2 but not exceeding $4 per month, $10. Where the rate 
is more than $4 a month, $15. The subscriber is also charged 
$3 for changing his telephone from one location to another. 

The telephone companies of the state are filing this new sched- 
ule with the Florida Railroad Commission, asking approval of 
same. have declined to approve these 
charges authorized by the postmaster general’s order, regarding 
these charges unreasonable and wrong in principle. The rental 
rates allowed and adopted by the commissioners for the use of 


The commissioners 


telephone companies are based upon all elements of cost, includ- 
ing installation. 

The commissioners have heretofore allowed telephone com- 
panies to make a reasonable charge for moving a telephone from 
one room to another or from one building to another, and in 
order to protect companies from losing on installations, have 
heretofore approved the collection of three months’ rental in 
advance on new installations to provide against the contingency 
of subscribers releasing their telephones in a month or two after 
installation. 





The filing by the Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of a petition for authority to inaugurate substantial 
and general increases in long distance tolls and for a number 
of local rate increases, drew from C. Murphey Candler, chair- 
man of the state railroad commission, an inquiry as to whether 
the petition was filed under the instructions or with the approval 
of the postmaster general and as to whether, in case the rail- 
road commission should prescribe rates, the telephone company 
intended to observe them. 

Mr. Candler’s inquiry, addressed to J. Epps Brown, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, was made, as he stated in his letter, “in 
view of the fact that the Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company recently made effective in Georgia scales of 
installation charges, notwithstanding the disinclination of this 
commmission to approve or consent to the same.” 

The attitude of the commission was one of a desire to know 
just how that body stands under federal ownership; whether 
its decisions will be respected and whether there is really any 
use taking up the matter. No date for a hearingg on the 
petition is to be set, it was said, until the commission hears 
from Mr. Brown. 

Chairman Candler inquired of Mr. Brown: 

“1. Whether the petition is filed under specific instructions of, 
or whether it has been submitted to and approved by the post- 
master general. 

“2. Whether or not, as to local exchange and toll rates on 
traffic wholly between points in Georgia it is the purpose of the 
operating officials of the Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, under the federal administration, to observe as max- 
ima such schedules of rates and charges as the commission may 
prescribe, after consideration of your petition.” 

Recently the telephone company applied to the railroad com- 
mission for approval of increased installation charges. This 
application was declined, but the charges were, nevertheless, 
put into effect. This provoked Chairman Candiler’s inquiry as 
to whether the company purposed to follow the same course in 
connection with the petition filed on Wednesday. 

PETITION WAS EXPECTED. 

It is said that the telephone company has for several months 
been contemplating filing a petition for a general revision of 
tariffs. The petition calls attention to the order of Postmaster 
General Burleson, now in charge of telephones and telegraphs, 
to the effect that changes in schedules should be submitted 
through the regular channels and should also be submitted te 
him. In view of the fact that the decision of the railroad com- 
mission as to installation charges had no effect, however, Chair- 
man Candler took the position that the inquiry should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Brown. Through this it is expected that the 
position of the railroad board will be refinitely established. 

In reference to the installation charges the company asserted 
that the postmaster general had ordered them put into effect 
and that the company had no alternative but to obey the order. 
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Georgia 

An interesting situation has arisen in public service charges in 
Georgia which may have an important future bearing, in which 
the Federal Government has issued a mandatory order one way, 
ana the State Railroad Commission, taking a different position, 
declines to give its approval. 

The Gainesboro Telephone Company has made application for 
permission to apply the series of service charges in the transac- 
tion of its business which the government has ordered be charged 
by the companies it has taken under control. That is, where 
the service is less than $2 per month per station, an “installa- 
tion” charge of $5 shall be made by the company before the 
telephone is installed; where it is between $2 and 4 the company 
shall charge $10, and where more than $4 per month, a charge 
of $15 shall be made. 

This order was issued by the postmaster general, who 
has charge of the telegraph and telephone lines, and is manda- 
tory upon the Federal managers. It is in effect by the Southern 
3ell Company, and that company, through its Federal manager, 
made application to the Georgia Railroad Commission for its 
approval of the order, which the commission declined. Similar 
action was taken in the matter of the initial movement charge 
of $15 on freight cars, which the State Commission declined to 
approve, but that has been put into effect by the Federal-con- 
trolled roads. 


Interstate 

Changes in telephone or telegraph rates to promote stand- 
ardization should be made only after submission for public 
hearing and consideration of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and state utility commissions, it was suggested to Post- 
master General Burleson by the war committee of the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. 

Referring to the creation of rate standardization committees 
by the postmaster general, the committee of state commission- 
ers wrote to Mr. Burleson: 

“Our suggestion is that before taking final action the com- 
mittee issue tentative reports and send them to every state com- 
mission having jurisdiction over rates, for comment and criti- 
cism; that a conference be thereupon called between repre- 
sentatives of the commissions and your department, at which 
this subject may be discussed; and that any new schedules which 
you may eventually determine upon be filed with the federal and 
state commissions in the usual manner, with a statement of the 
reasons for the change.” 


Illinois 
Proposed rates of the Central Union Telephone Company at 
Rockford and Decatur were suspended until January 28 next. 


Indiana 

An increase in rates was granted to the Eel River Tele- 
phone Company after an investigation of the operating expenses 
of the two plants. 

The report says that the value represented by the books 
of the companies as investigated show the value of the prop- 
erty to be slightly in excess of $70,000 and that the returns from 
the property for the year ending June 30, 1917, was $18,206.94, 
and that the company, with its investment, is entitled to earn 
about $1,300 more than this amount. The commission also 
orders that all charges shall be uniform and that there shall be 
no discrimination, and no free service. 

In the petition the company had only asked for an increase 
in rural rate of from $1 to $1.40, with a 15-cent allowance if 
.paid before the 10th of the month. This would have meant a 


net increase of 25 cents a month on a rural telephone, but the 
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commission ordered instead that there should be a uniform ad- 
vance of 10 cents on all residence telephones. 

Business telephones were raised from $2 to $2.10 per month. 
3usiness party lines from $1 to $1.60. Residence from $1 to 
$1.20. Rural from $1 to $1.20 a month. A 10-cent reduction 
for payment before the 10th of the month will be made. All 
those who had been getting telephones at reduced rates will be 
required to pay the usual fee. 

In Sidney all the: rates had been $1 a month. Now busi- 
ness telephones will be charged $1.35 and residence and rural 
telephones $1.20. From this price a deduction of 10 cents will 
be made if payment is made before the 10th of the month. 


If 


Minnesota 


Declaring that installation charges proposed by telephone 
companies are excessive and unjustifiable, the State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission refused to approve the schedules 
anc protested to Postmaster Genera! Burleson against effecting 
them in Minnesota by Federal order. 


A “readiness to serve,” or installation charge of $5 to $15, 
depended on the monthly rental of the service required by the 
subscriber, is made effective by Federal order No. 1931. 

The commission objects to the amounts charged on these 
grounds: 

That the sums are excessive and cannot be justified by the 
telephone companies. 

That the expense of an installation has no connection with 
the monthly rental charged for telephone service, and that a 
graduated charge based on monthly rental has no foundation. 

That the installation fee as ordered will actually reduce the 
number of telephone subscribers and impair the value of the 
service, will reduce the operating revenues of the companies, 
and will cause facilities of the companies to remain idle that 
could be used at a very slight expenditure of labor and material. 

It appears, Commissioner Putnam states, that a $5 charge 
would reimburse the company for any loss it might have from 
the installations. 

A disparity has appeared between the rates charged by the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company for the installa- 
tion of telephone instruments in Minneapolis and those col- 
lected by the Tri-State Telephone Company in St. Paul for 
similar services, under the government’s new ruling, effective 
September 12. 

It results because the Northwestern company bases its in- 
stallation charge on the net rental. The difference between in- 
stallation charges in the two cities is $5 for practically all kinds 
of service and is favorable to Minneapolis. 

Installation charges were fixed in the general order of the 
government on the basis of the monthly rental. Instruments 
renting for $2 a month or less are installed for $5; those rent- 
ing for from $2 to $4 or less, for $10, and telephones renting 
for $4 a month or more are installed for $15. 

The Northwestern Company has elected to charge installa- 
tion rates based on its net rentals. For example, the gross 
rental of a two-party telephone is $2.50 a month, but 50 cents 
is refunded if the rent is paid on or before the 15th of the 
month, making the net rental $2, and the installation charge, 
consequently, $5. On the other hand, the Tri-State Company 
bases its installation charge on the gross rental of $2.50, making 
it $10. 

Due to these interpretations of the government order, the 
installation of a business telephone in Minneapolis costs $10, 
while in St. Paul it costs $15. St. Paulites also have to pay 
for the resumption of service after their telephones have been 
disconnected temporarily, while Minneapolis residents do not. 

Attention has been called to these facts in reports to J. W. 
Howatt, telephone supervisor of telephones for the state’ rail- 


road and warehouse commission. “his difference in the inter- 
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pretation 0 trie 
wrong, Said 
be made. 

It is the opinion ol telep! yne officials that the matter 


eventually will go t Postmaster General Burleson, or a rep 


resentative, for adjustment 

In the matter of the petition \. L. Buchanan, H. Wyant 
1 H. Lightly, M. Buchanan, and F. A. Lieniger, for a physical 
connection between the toll lines of the Northwestern Tele 
phone Exchange Company with the local exchange system and 
lines of the Four Corners Telephone Company and the Inter 
state Telegraph and Telephone Company, in the village of Oak 
land, Minn., hearing was held at Austin, November 13, 1917 
It developed that the exchange of the Four Corners Telephone 


Company was connected to the toll lines of the Tri-State Tele 
phone & Telegraph Company through the lines of the Inter 
state Telegraph & Telephone Company, and with such connes 
tions was able to communicate with all points connected with 
the Tri-State system 

Since the hearing in the above matter, all the toll lines 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company in and aroun 
Oakland, Minn., have been purchased by and are now the 
property of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
and through the connections with the Interstate Telegraph & 
Telephone Company the subscribers of the Four Corners Tele 
phone Company are able to communicate with all points reach 
by either the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Company or 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company 


This case therefore becomes mute, and is ordered dismisse 


] 


In the matter of the application of the Northwestern Tele 
phone Exchange Company, the Tri-State Telephone & Telegrap] 
Company and the Zenith Telephone Company to place in effect 
certain charges for service connections, moves from one loca 
tion to another, suspension of service, changes in location o1 
same premises of wiring or instruments and charges for changes 
of equipment, the applicants having filed requests to withdraw 
their petition because the United States Government, through 
the postmaster general, has acted upon the same subject mat 
ter, the petition is ordered dismissed 


The Ari 


Telephone Company, operating a local telephone 
exchange at Arco, Minn., and rural lines in the vicinity, serving 


a total of 157 stations, asked authority to increase its rates f« 
business telephones from $1.25 to $1.50 per month, and its 
rate for residence a1 rural telephone service from $1.00 
$1.25 per mont 

A statement of expenditures made v the company tor the 
past year was presented ut it was impossible to determine 
from the statement what moneys were used toward the opera 
tion of the plant and that chargeable to the capital account 

Witnesses were unable to verify figures shown in the annual 
reports of the company, nor were they able to make an alloca 
tion of the amounts covered by the exhibits Witnesses were 
also unable to give any satisfactor\ evidence relative to th 
value of the telephone plant in service. 


The evidence clearly indicated that the accounting methods 
are very lax and that records are not kept in accordance with 
the uniform system of accounts prescribed by the commission 
The commission therefore has no facts upon which to base an 
order other than dismissal It is therefore ordered that the 
application be denied, and the same is hereby dismissed. It is 
further ordered that the Arco Telephone Company install a 
system of records as provided for in the uniform system of 
accounts prescribed by the commission. 


In the matter of the application of the Eden Valley Tele- 
phone Exchange Company for authority to increase its local and 
rural rates at Eden Valley, Minnesota, the petitioner asked au 
thority to place in effect the following schedule: 


Individual Line, Business... weeeeeeeee $2.29 per month gross 
Individual Line, Residence............. 1.50 per month gross 
Two-party Line, Residence.... ....... 1.25 per month gross 
Rural Multi-party 1.50 per month gross 


t A discount of 15 cents per month to be allowed if payment 
is made on or before the 10th day of the month. 

No evidence as to valuation was submitted, and the testi- 
mony indicates that the officers have little if any knowledge as 
to the value of the physical properties of the company. The 
records and accounts are poorly kept and are not in accord- 
ance with methods prescribed by the commission. No evidence 
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was offered as to the revenues and operating expenses of the 
company, and witnesses admitted that the annual reports of the 
company to the commission were not correct 

here being no evidence introduced to show that the com- 
pany is entitled to the rates petitioned for, the application is 
denied without prejudice and the case therefore ordered dis- 
missed. It is further ordered that the Eden Valley Telephone 
Exchange Company forthwith install a system of records and 
accounts in accordance with the uniform system of accounting 
prescribed by the commission. 


In the matter of the application of the Maple Lake Tele- 
phone Company for authority to imcrease its local and rural 
rates for telephone service at Maple Lake, Minnesota, the peti- 
tioner asks authority to place in effect the following schedule: 


Individual Line, Business... : eee ... $2.00 per month 
['wo-partv Line, Business ee 1.50 per month 
Individual Line, Residence eat 1.50 per month 
Four-party Line, Residence is 1.25 per month 
Rural Multi-par RAB 1.50 per month 


No evidence was offered bearing upon the operating reve- 
nues and expenses of the company, and witnesses were unable 
to verify figures contained in the annual reports of the com- 
pany to the commissio1 No appraisal of the property has been 
made, the company basing its values upon the purchase price of 


4 majority of t stock acquired several years ago, adding thereto 
expenditures construction and maintenance since that time. 
The testimony that the records and accounts of the 
telephone omit ré I very poor ndi n and not tn accord- 
ance with the unifor tem of a unts prescribed by the com- 
missi 
There be no « nce whateve show that the company 
entitled to the rates petitioned for, the application is denied 
without prejudice, and the case therefore ordered dismissed. It 
is further ordered that the Maple Lake Telephone Company 
forthwith install a system of records and accounts in accordance 
with the uniform system of accounts prescribed by the com- 
mission 


‘he application of the Mount Vernon Farmers’ Telephone 
Company, Lewiston and Altura, Minnesota, requested authority 


to place in effect a rate of $1400 per year for each class of 
service. In order to correct the discriminatory features of this 
rate because é mpany’s furnishing individual and party 


line service, the application was amended as follows: 


individual Lins: Basiness. 3.4 «ics oes sdactntden $1.25 per month 
[wo-party Line, Business....... ore oe ere 100 per month 
Individual Line, Residence............... 1.1624 per month 
Rural Multi-party oan Be Bay ae 1.1634 per month 


Witnesses were unable to give any information as to the 
number of subscribers receiving service under the different 
classifications No evidence was submitted showing the reve- 
nues of the company under the present rates, nor what they 
would be under the proposed rates. Neither was there any 
evidence submitted or statements presented to show the present 
operating expenses of the company or what the operating 
expenses might be in the future. The officers of the company 
have little, if any, knowledge as to the value of the property 
in service, the exhibits presented covering only an inventory 
of the central office equipment and certain supplies. 

The commission finds the evidence wholly insufficient to 
show that the company is entitled to an increase in its rates 
and denies the application without prejudice. 

The application is therefore dismissed. 


The commission finds the Redwood Falls Electric Tele- 
phone Company has failed to furnish residents of the city of 
Redwood Falls individual party residence telephones according 
to its rate schedule; that those conditions have existed for 
several years and with full knowledge of the officers of the 
telephone company. The commission deems it to be its duty to 
correct all discriminatory features whenever called to its atten- 
tion, and insists that the Redwood Falls Electric Telephone 
Company furnish individual line residence service to all parties 
demanding said service. Therefore it is ordered that there shall 
be put in effect as rates by the Redwood Falls Electric Tele- 
phone Company, in the City of Redwood Falls, Minnesota, the 
following schedule: 


Individual Line, Business................00- $2.00 per month, net 
Individual Line, Residence.................. 1.00 per month, net 
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Two-party Line, Residence................. per month, net The commission has granted the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
Four-party Line, Residence................ .50 per month, net hone Company a 9 ‘ se in rates. « : 

Rural Switching ..........- ee. 25 per month, net era ie te: reed on, ag Se 


To be put into effect on and after October 1, 1918. 

It is further ordered that the Redwood Falls Electric Tele- 
phone Company construct such additional facilities as shall be 
required to furnish to its subscribers demanding the same, indi- 
vidual line residence service, and that ninety days is granted to 
make such additions to its lines as is necessary for furnishing 
such service; that upon the completion by the telephone com- 
pany of the additional facilities required, the company may 
make an application before the commission for the adjustment 
of its residence rates as the conditions then may require. 





It is ordered that the Greenfield Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
pany be permitted to place in effect, as of October 1, 1918, the 
following schedule of rates for telephone service at its Wabasha 
and Kellogg, Minnesota, exchanges: 


Individual Line, Business................ $2.25 per month, gross 
Two-party Line, Business................ 1.75 per month, gross 
Individual Line, Residence................ 1.75 per month, gross 
Two-party Line, Residence..............- 1.50 per month, gross 
Four-party Line, Residence............... 1.25 per month, gross 
ee ge eee .50 per month, net 

SE IE 5 ocd cccqudeed tee karen’ 1.50 per month, gross 


All rates to be billed gross except where quoted net. All 
rates payable in advance, with a discount of 25 cents per month 
from the gross rate if paid on or before the 15th of the month 
in which the service is rendered, except that rural rates are 
payable quarterly in advance, with a discount of 75 cents if 
paid on or before the 15th of the first month of the quarter; a 
discount of 50 cents if paid on or before the 15th of the second 
month of the quarter, and a discount of 25 cents if paid on or 
before the 15th of the third month of the quarter. 





It is ordered that the Watertown Telephone Company be 
authorized to place in effect at its Delano, Minnesota, exchange 
the following schedule of rates for local and rural telephone 
service : 


Individual Line, Business................ $2.50 per month, gross 
Two-party Line, Business................ 2.00 per month, gross 
Individual Line, Residence............... 1.50 per month, gross 
Two-party Line, Residence.............. 1.25 per month, gross 
Extension Telephones .................. .25 per month, net 
Rural Multi-party (Wall)............... 3.00 per quarter, net 
Rural Multi-party (Desk)............... 3.25 per quarter, net 
Ee err eee 3.00 per year, net 


(With a minimum of $15 per circuit per annum.) 


All above rates to be quoted gross except where quoted net. 
All gross rate$ payable monthly in advance, with a discount of 
25 cents per month if the bill is paid on or before the 20th of 
the month in which the service is rendered. 





The Northwestern and Tri-State Telephone Companies urge 
the State Railroad and Warehouse Commission to abandon its 
accounting of the books of those companies. 

The conference at the capitol also was attended by representa- 
tives of the federal telephone administration. 

The company officials contended that the examination of the 
books was not authorized by the federal administration and 
would be of no value after the properties are returned to the 
private owners after the war. 

No objection was made to the physical valuation of toll com- 
panies which has been in process the past year in Minnesota and 
which will shortly be completed. Northwestern telephone officials 
said the company spends $10,000 a month in following this val- 
uation work and that it costs the Tri-State Company $4,000 a 
month. 

Postmaster General A. S. Burleson has ruled that if a sub- 
scriber notifies the telephone company that he is to move into 
a residence where a telephone is already installed before the 
instrument is disconnected, the charge will be only $3. 

If he fails to so notify the company the charge will be $5. 





Missouri 
The Public Service Commission has fixed a uniform price 
of $1.25 per month as rental for all telephones in Excelsior 
Springs. The new orders became effective September 1. 





Nebraska 


In: Iowa, the speaking of German over the telephone has 
been officially forbidden by proclamation of Governor Harding. 
In Nebraska, the state and county councils of defense have rec- 
ommended the same thing, but some trouble has been encoun- 
tered from obstinate Germans in certain localities. The result 
was that a number of inquiries from telephone managers as to 
their authority to remove the telephones of those who persist in 
German talk came in to the railway commission. 

In answer to one of these queries the commission rules as 
follows: 

“The commission desires to call your attention to the com- 
mon law obligation of telephone companies as common carriers to 
furnish service to the public. This obligation cannot lightly be 
set aside. A telephone company could not be asked, of course, 
to aid in the commission of crime, nor to knowingly permit the 
use of its facilities for the commission of crime. For instance 
a telephone company would be well within its rights to discon- 
nect the telephone of a subscriber who used profane or indecent 
language, because such subscriber would be violating the crim- 
inal law. In the same way the telephone company could take 
some action where a subscriber was guilty of sedition, as de- 
fined by the Nebraska law, where the seditious utterances were 
made over the telephone. 

“The commission has always recognized that the rights of 
the public to the public service performed by telephone compa- 
nies are greater than those of any individual, and where an 
individual wantonly and maliciously interferes with service, it 
is a sufficient reason to eliminate such a subscriber from the 
lines. 

“The commission knows of no law which refuses to an indi- 
vidual the right to use some other language than the American 
language, either in conversation or over the telephone, and it 
knows of no way in which telephone companies of Nebraska 
can fulfill their obligations as common carriers of messages, nor 
protect themselves against actions for damages, if the use or 
non-use of the American language is the basis on which service 
is rendered or discontinued. 

“If any telephone subscriber in Nebraska is known to be 
disloyal and to be using his telephone for seditious purposes, his 
telephone should be disconnected immediately. If there is 
merely suspicion on the part of neighbors that a subscriber is 
using a foreign language over the telephone for disloyal pur- 
poses, the telephone company should certainly inform the county 
attorney or the federal district attorney for Nebraska, or both, 
and ask for an investigation, and should proffer to legal investi- 
gators access to its facilities. If the secret service agent finds 
case enough against the suspected subscriber to cause his arrest, 
the telephone of such subscriber should be eliminated. 





Pressure of Nebraska telephone managers for a ruling by 
the railway commission as to whether the new government rate 
for installation of telephones will be sanctioned by the state 
body will shortly bring out a statement, it was indicated by the 
commission. Appeal from Alfred Bratt, president of the Monroe 
Independent Telephone Company of Genoa, Neb., asked permis- 
sion to collect the new rate ordered by Postmaster General 
Burleson, keeping it in a returnable fund subject to later action 
by the state railway commission. The Nebraska Telephone Com- 
pany of Omaha and the Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany of Lincoln have filed application with the commission for 
official sanction to charge government rates, but the commission 
has heretofore indicated that such permission will be withheld 
pending a proper hearing on the matter. 
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The state railway commission, in an order prepared by Com- 
missioner Victor E. Wilson, has established the following in- 
creased rates for the exchange of the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany at Hebron: Individual business, $30 a year; individual 
residence, $18; two-party residence, $15; farm, $15. Rates are 
also established for parties outside the city limits and for 
joint service and extension telephones. Not less than $4,025 
for maintenance and depreciation is to be set aside annually. 
The order goes into effect October 1. The return to company 
for interest and dividends is limited to 6 per cent per annum of 
the present value of the property, plus the cost of subsequent 
additions and betterments made from the company’s capital 
funds. The commission finds that the reproduction value of 
the exchange property is $44,706, and the present value 20 per 
cent less than reproduction value new, or $35,765. The com- 
mission allows 3 per cent or $1,335 for working capital, making 
the present value of the property, plus working capital, $37,100. 


The Nebraska railway commission, without a hearing, in- 
creased the flat rate of $1 a month on telephone service of the 
Steel City Telephone Company by 50 cents for business and 25 
cents a month for residence telephones. At the same time the 
commission reduced the annual dividend on company stock from 
8 per cent to 7 per cent, with the provision that the surplus 
should go into the depreciation fund of the company. 





A raise in rates from $1 to $1.25 per month on all classes 
of subscribers—business, resident and farm lines—has been al- 
lowed by the state railway commission to the Union Mutua! 
Telephone Company of: Union. 


New Hampshire 

The decision of the Public Service Commission in the mat- 
ter of a reduction of rates between Hollis and Nashua and of 
an extension of the Hollis line to Hollis station, the request 
for reduced rates is denied on the two grounds that while the 
situation in Hollis is aggravated by a number of circumstances, 
the situation is not sufficiently bad to permit a violation of the 
uniform and standard rates as a special favor, and secondly, 
that the telephone companies as a rule are not receiving suf- 
ficient revenue now to offset the increased cost of operating and 
maintaining their lines. The commission postpones definite action 
in regard to the Hollis Station extension in the following 
language : 

“Extension of service by all utilities has, at the request of 
the federal government, been curtailed as much as possible while 
the war lasts. This is in keeping with the necessity of conserving 
labor and materials for war purposes. It would not be proper 
at this time to order the Hollis Telephone Company to expend 
the money, labor and materials necessary to construct this mile 
of telephone line when the same could be used to so much better 
advantage in other ways towards helping win the war. 

“When conditions again become normal the petitioners may 
renew their request for extension to the railroad station, and 
unless the proprietor of the Hollis Telephone Company will 
make some satisfactory arrangement to furnish this service 
a further hearing will be held and the matter considered in the 
light of normal conditions.” 





Ohio 
Telephone installation charges ordered by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson are condemned as outrageous, outlandish and 
Positively wrong and inexcusable by the state public utilities 
commission, which refused to approve the Burleson schedule, 
when Ohio telephone companies attempted to file it. The com- 
mission has taken an attitude of open rebellion against the na- 
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tional telephone administration and litigation to test the federal 
government’s authority in the matter is imminent. 

Burleson ordered the telephone companies to charge fees 
for installation of all new telephones amounting to $5 for serv- 
ice costing $2 a month; $10 on 2 to $4 a month, and $15 on 
more than $4 a month. Ohio laws provide that telephone com- 
panies can collect charges only as set forth in schedules filed 
with and approved by the utilities commission. 

The rates ordered by Burleson “may be all right in New 
York, for all I know, but Burleson can’t shove them on us in 
Ohio without our protest,” said Chairman C. C. Marshall, of 
the commission. “It may be that Burleson has the power to 
force it through, and that’s what he'll have to do in this state. 
He can’t collect it under Ohio laws. It may be he can under 
federal laws, but if so, he’ll have to fight for it. 

The form the litigation will take remains to be seen, but 
it is suggested that if the telephone companies refuse to install 
telephones without payment of the extra charges, somebody will 
probably file a suit for a mandatory injunction in the federal 
courts, ordering the installation of the telephone.” 

The state public utilities commission maintains that the 
charges are excessive and urges people not to pay them, seeking 
in the meantime a way of testing the Burleson order in the 
courts. 

Report came to the commission of the experience of a dentist 
who wished to open an office on State street and establish a 
residence in Columbus. Both telephone companies refused to 
install the telephones he ordered for the office and residence, 
without payment of the charges. He refused to pay, as the 
charges, plus three months’ advance rental, would make a total 
of approximately $80 in initial outlay for securing the use of 
both telephones. 


The Warren & Niles Telephone Company hearing that was 
to have been held on September 3 before the state utilities com- 
mission has been postponed until October 8, and at that time 
there will be a representative committee from council there 
asking for an investigation of the service rendered by the 
company. 





Oklahoma 


Corporation Commissioner Campbell Russell announced that, 
regardless of the Washington order giving Postmaster General 
Burleson final jurisdiction in questions involving advances in 
rates for telephone service, the commission will continue to 
receive, hear and pass upon applications of wire companies for 
higher service charges. 

It is assumed by members of the corporation commission 
that General Burleson, in the performance of his new duties, 
will pass upon the recommendation of the commission in all 
cases where a raise in rates is asked, rather than conduct an 
independent investigation of the merits of each case. 

“We will proceed as usual to hear all cases that are filed 
with us, make orders according to our findings, and when 
officially notified we will forward our recommendations to Gen- 
eral Burleson,” said Commissioner Russell. 


Study of the application filed by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company and other companies for permission to 
make installation and removal charges shows the rates for this 
service, as allowed by the Washington order, are double what 
was asked by the companies. 

The charges fixed by Washington range from 35 to $15, 
while the fees asked by the companies range from approximately 
$2.50 to $7.50. 


General increases in rates for virtually every class of service, 
except long distance, were granted by the corporation commis- 
sion to thirty-one telephone companies. The increases average 
about $1 a month over the flat rates now in effect for business, 
residence and rural telephones. 

The increases granted by the commission are to offset the 
increased cost of labor, material and general operating expenses, 
and are to become effective September 1. Companies granted 
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the advances are prohibited from making a profit on the new 
rates, which, it is estimated, will barely overcome the increased 
cost of operation. 

Yale Telephone Company of Yale—$36 for one-party busi- 
ness stations; $36-for business stations, mine type, one-party; 
business stations extension, $12; residence, one-party, $21; resi- 
dence, two-party, $18; residence extension, $9; rural owned, 
multi-party, $15; switched multi-party, $6. 

Bradley Telephone Company of Yale—One-party business 
stations, $30; one-party residence, $18; rural stations, multi- 
party, $18. 

Covington Telephone Company of Covington—Business sta- 
tions, $30; residence stations, $18; rural owned, multi-party, $15; 
rural switched, not multi-party, $6. 

New State Telephone Company of Cooperton—Business 
stations, $24; residence stations, $15; rural owned, multi- 
party, $15. 

Cyril Telephone Company of Cyril—One-party business sta- 
tions, $30; one-party residence stations, $18; rural owned multi- 
party, $18; rural switched multi-party, $6. 

Hanna Telephone Company of Hanna—One-party business 
stations, $30; one-party residence stations, $18; rural owned 
multi-party, $18; rural switched multi-party, $6. 

Bessie Telephone Company of Bessie—One-party business 
stations, $30; business extensions, $6; one-party residence, $18; 
rural owned multi-party, $15; rural not owned multi-party, $ 

Mangum Telephone Company of Mangum—One-party busi- 
ness stations, $24; one-party residence, $15; rural owned multi- 
party, $15; rural owned switched multi-party, $6. 

The Crescent Telephone Company of Crescent—One-party 
business stations, $30; business extensions, $12; one-party resi- 
dence, $18; residence extensions, $6; rural owned multi-party, 
$15; rural owned switched multi-party, $15. 

Foss Telephone Company of Foss—One-party business sta- 
tions, $30; one-party residence, $18; rural owned multi-party, 
$15; rural switched, multi-party, $6. 

Tecumseh Telephone Company of McComb—One-party busi- 
ness stations, $30; non-party residence stations, $18; rural owned 
multi-party, $18; rural switched multi-party, $6. 

Okemah Telephone Company of Okemah—One-party business 
stations, $33; business extension, $12; one-party residences, $20; 
residence extension, $6; rural owned multi-party, $15; rural 
switched multi-party, $6. 

New State Telephone Company of Roosevelt—Business 
stations, $24; residence stations, $15; rural stations owned 
multi-party, $15. 

Hominy Telephone Company of Hominy—One-party busi- 
ness stations, $30: for stations on oil lease lines, multi-party, 
$36: business station extensions, $6; one-party residence, $18; 
residence extensions, $6; rural owned multi-party, $18. 

Francis Telephone Company of Francis—Business stations, 
$30: residence stations, $18; rural switched multi-party, $6. 

Billings Telephone Company of Billings—One-party business 
line, $30: business extensions, $9; one-party residence stations, 
$18: residence extensions, $9; rural stations, owned multi- 
party, $6. 

Modern Telephone Company of Prentiss—For station facili- 
ties owned by the company, $15; for stations switched only, $6; 
minimum for any one line switched, $15; maximum for any 
one line switched, $120. 


Oregon 


The Lebanon Mutual Telephone Company was granted au- 
thority to increase its telephone rates by an order issued by the 
public service commission. The principal features are an increase 
of 25 cents per month for the desk type business telephones, an 
increase of 25 cents per month in the two-party business service 
rate, and an increase in the net rate for farmer line switching 
service of 7% cents per month. 

The public service commission, through Commissioner 
Buchtel. is making an effort to compel the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Company to enter into an agreement under which the 
California-Oregon Power Company may make use of the tele- 
graph poles to extend its power service to a certain district in 


the citv of Medford. The telegraph company has refused, say- 
ing that it is now under government control and not under the 
jurisdiction of the commission. Commissioner Buchtel has 


taken the matter up with the postmaster general 





Pennsylvania 


The public service commission has approved the sale of the 
Central District Telephone Company, operating in Western Penn- 
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sylvania, to the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. The 
price paid was approximately $16,000,000. 


\ new schedule of rates has been filed with the public sery- 
ice commission by the Pfoutz Valley Telephone Company, to 
take effect October 1. Subscribers’ rates will be increased as 
follows: 

Multi-party business rates will be increased from $15 to $18. 
Individual line business rates will be $30; two-party business 
rate, $24, and two-party residence rate, $24. The Pfoutz Valley 
Telephone Company operates in Inglenook, Dauphin County: 
Newport and New Bloomfield, Perry County, and Thompson- 
town, Juniata County. 


The Perry County Telephone and Telegraph Company, oper- 
ating in Thompsontown, Juniata County, and in Inglenook, Dau- 
phin County, filed new rates with the public service commission. 
The following changes will become effective October 1: 

Multi-party line residence rate, for exchange and non-ex- 
change districts, will be increased from $12 to $15 per year. 

A new tariff of rates has been filed with the public service 
commission by the Springfield Telephone Company, operating in 
Springfield borough, Erie County. The new rates to become 
effective on October Ist. 

The increase for individual line telephones is from $12 to 
$18 per year, while party line rates are to be jumped from $12 
to $15 per annum. 


Rhode Island 


The Providence: Telephone Company and the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company were granted formal per- 
mission by the public utilities commission to put into effect, as 
of September 1, the new schedules of rates charged for the 
installation and transference of telephones, as authorized in a 
mandatory order recently issued by Postmaster General Burleson. 

Where the monthly rate charged for a telephone is $2 or 
less, installation or change of a phone will hereafter cost $5; 
where the rate is more than $2, but not exceeding $4 a month, 
the charge will be $10, and where the monthly rate is more than 
$4 installation or change will cost $10. 


Chicago Operators Raised 

Changes in operators’ schedule and pay, with a 
view to meeting the situation created by the fact that 
they are required to work evenings, were announced by 
the Chicago Telephone Company. The changes rep- 
resent an estimated increase in the pay roll of $289,000. 

Before September 1 of the present year the oper- 
ators were excused from duty as the press of calls per- 
mitted, but were not paid for time off. The new sys- 
tem permits time off with pay when traffic is slow and 
pays time and one-half while working. 

Operators working Sundays, prior to the new 
regime, were paid time and one-half. Now they are to 
be paid the same rate for the first Sunday, and double 
time for all other Sundays worked in same calendar 
month. For holidays the system was one and one-half 
time if worked and no pay for absence. Double time 
for all holidays worked is provided in the new order, 
with straight time for holidays off. 

The company has for some time, according to of- 
ficials, been suffering from a shortage of operators, 
due to more leaving the force than it is possible to 
train. Many have gone into governmental work, and 
many are now in France operating the stations back 
of the lines. 

The reasons given by operators for leaving the 
service were mainly that they were required to do 
Saturday afternoon, Sunday and holiday work. 

The new authorization of increase in pay and 
changes in time schedules is believd to have solved the 
problem of getting operators to cover the shortage and 
restore perfect service to the city. 
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Of Interest to the Trade 


What the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers are Doing to Advance the Art 


Teaching the People How 


A large proportion of telephone users do not use 
their instruments so as to get the best grade of trans- 
mission that their equipment is capable of producing. 
Some subscribers stand away from the telephone and 

















expect the party at the other end of the circuit to get 
the message clearly, while still others all but crawl into 
the mouthpiece. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company is co-operating with the telephone companies 
to help correct these operating conditions by offering 
for sale at actual cost the set of directory illustrations 
shown herewith. These cuts are made so as to be 
readily used within the type limits of the average size 
directory page and produced with a medium coarse 
half-tone screen to give proper results on uncoated pa- 
per stock. 

Telephone companies interested in obtaining a set 
of these printing platts for their directory can obtain 
complete information by applying to the Advertising 





Department of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Michigan Proposes Standard Rates 
Telephone companies of the state of Michigan in 
reply to questionnaires recently sent them on which to 
figure a basis of compensation by the government for 
properties taken under government control, have re- 
plied, in effect, that at present rates these properties 
cannot be operated and provide fair compensation, 
The companies were asked to give proposed rates 
for telephone exchanges according to varying regula- 
tions, Grand Rapids being included in the 25,000 to 
50,000 class, and the tentative rates are as follows: 
EXCHANGES UP TO 2,000 POPULATION, 
Business—One-party, $24; extension, $9. Residence—One- 
party, $18; four-party, $15; extension, $6. Rural—Within 6 miles 
of central office, business, $24; residence, $18; over 6 miles, but 
within exchange area, add $3. 
EXCHANGES, 1,000 To 5,000 PopULATION. 
Business—One-party, com. bat. $30, mag. $30; four-party, 
com. bat. $24, mag. $24; extension, $9. Residence—One-party, 
com. bat. $21, mag. $18; four-party, com. bat. $18, mag. $15; 
extension, $6. Rural—Within 6 miles of central office, business, 
$24; residence, $18; over 6 miles, but within exchange area, 
add $3. 
EXCHANGES 5,000 to 10,000 PoPpULATION. 
}usiness—One-party, com. bat. $36, mag. $30; four-party, com. 
bat. $30, mag. $24; extension, $9. Residence—One-party, com. 
bat. $24; mag. $21; two-party, com. bat., $21; four-party, com. 
bat. $18; mag. $18; extension, $6. Rural—Within 6 miles of 
central office, business, $24; residence, $18; over 6 miles, but 
within exchange area, add $3. 
EXCHANGES 10,000 to 25,000 PopULATION. 
Business—One-party, com. bat. $42, mag. $36; four-party, com, 
bat. $36, mag. $30; pay station extension, $9. Residence—One- 
party, com. bat. $27, mag. $24; two-party, com. bat. $24; mag, 
$21; four-party, com. bat. $21, mag. $18; extension, $6. Rural 
-Within 6 miles of central office, business, $24; residence, $18; 
over 6 miles, but within exchange area, add $3. 
EXCHANGES 25,000 To 50,000 PoPULATION. 
Business—One-party, com. bat. $48 ; two-party, $42 ; four-party, 
pay station, $36; extension, $9. Residence—One-party, com. bat. 
$30; two-party, $24; four-party, $21; extension, $8 Rural— 
Within 6 miles of central office, business, $24; residence, $18; 
over 6 miles, but within exchange area, add $3. 
































Directory Illustrations Showing Wrong and Right Way. Cuts Furnished by Stromberg-Carlson. 
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lowa State College Courses 


The Engineering Extension Department of Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, is offering this year, besides 
the regular two-year courses, three special short courses 
and thirteen correspondence courses. Two of the short 
courses are for draftsmen. The course for radio and 
buzzer operators is similar to the course which was given 
last year and which has been given in both Cedar Rapids 
and Des Moines during the past summer. This course, 


as it has been given in the past, extended over a period 
of six weeks, but to meet a change in the navy require- 
ments in which the standard has been raised from ten to 
fifteen words per minute, the course has been lengthened 
This course should be taken by those 


to eight weeks. 











Please pay your monthly bi 


at our office. will you? 


A Pay-Your-Bill-at-O fice Advertisement for Operating Companies. 





Kellogg Advertisement for Operating Companies Featuring Importance of Telephone 
Directory. 
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who expect to enter the radio service in the navy or the 
signal corps in the army, as it has very little value as a 
preparatory course in commercial telegraphy. Since en- 
listment in these branches of military service ultimately 
depends upon passing the physical examination which is 
given at recruiting stations, it is advisable before register- 


ing in this course, to consult an examining officer, or a 


competent physician relative to one’s physical condition, 

The only requirements which those who register in 
any of these special short courses must meet is that they 
must have completed eighth-grade work or equivalent. — 





Electrotypes and Lantern Slides to Meet 


Demand 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany, on the alert to assist operating companies 
in an advertising way and to meet individual 
needs, has prepared some new copy as shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. One of these 
advertisements or slides—for they can be fur- 
nished in either style and in any size desired— 
is designed to help the operating company econo- 
mize by inducing subscribers to pay their bills 
at the office, rather than expect or wait for a col- 
lector. 

Another: drawing was made following the 
suggestion of several Kellogg exchange man- 
agers for a lantern slide or advertising plate to 
reduce the number of useless calls which im- 
mediately follow fires and other disturbances in 
the vicinity of the local exchange. 

The third drawing which really is a part of 
a series already produced by the Kellogg com- 
pany, plays up the vast importance of the tele- 
phone directory to the citizens of every commu- 
nity. 

If there are any in a quandry over some 
point of advertising or publicity or influencing 
of subscribers to help in certain ways in improv- 
ing service, the Kellogg company is ready and 
anxious to co-operate, with original ideas, 
whether in the form of letters, stuffers, separate 
plates or lantern slides, or a complete series of 
newspaper advertisements. 

In common with its own advertising of tele- 
phones and switchboards, the Kellogg company 
has, in the production of telephone exchange 
publicity, kept originality in mind in all of its 
publicity work. 

It is certain that a Kellogg advertisement 
copied after some other advertisement already 
appearing has never been observed. A great 
many of the Kellogg ideas, however, have been 
used by competitors and advertisers in other 
lines, but the Kellogg company believes that “imi- 
tation is the sincerest flattery.” 


‘\ \ Ki \ 
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Deferred Classification for Employes 

The following suggestion, based on direct 
information from the various district boards 
of Chicago as to proper procedure in connec- 
tion with deferment of employes on industrial 
grounds, are submitted for the information and 
guidance of Signal Corps contractors in claim- 
ing deferred classification for employes. 

“It will greatly simplify matters if you will 
appoint some one man to handle these claims; 
then instruct every employe within the draft 
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age to bring his questionnaire and all com- 
munications from his Local Board to the man 
you have selected. If your employe brings 
his blank questionnaire, have him fill out Se- 
ries XI entitled “Industrial Occupation,” then 
have affidavit No. 1 made by the man’s imme- 
diate superior (foreman or superintendent, 
etc.), and affidavit No. 2 by the executive head 
of your concern designated for this purpose. 
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This latter affidavit is very important and will 
not be accepted unless it is made by the proper, 
designated person. Please advise your District 
Board the name of the executive head who is 
authorized by your concern to sign affidavit 
No. 2. If your employe has already filed his 
questionnaire at his Local Board, and the in- 
dustrial claim has been omitted, then he must 
go to his Local Board to fill out his Industrial 
Occupation, providing he or his employer de- 
sires to request deferred classification upon in- 
dustrial grounds. In this case you may furnish 
him with copies of Affidavits Nos. 1 and 2 
properly made out and sworn to. E 

“In addition to this we suggest you file 
with the questionnaire of each registrant a 
brief statement on your own stationery of just 
what percentage of Government work you are 
doing, either direct or indirect; why you con- 
sider your industry a “necessary” one, and the 
numbers of any Government orders you may 
have. Also state what work the registrant is 
doing, why you consider him indispensable, 
and how long it would take to train a man to 
replace him. 

- “The first question we must ask is, ‘Is this a neces- 
sary industry? The second, ‘Is this man necessary to 
this industry ?’ 

By authority of the Department Signal Officer: W. 
W. Truitt, First Lieutenant, Signal Corps. 


” 





North Electric Manufacturing Company 
to Make Automanual 


The North Electric Company, one of the oldest 
manufacturers of telephone apparatus in the country, 
has been reorganized under the laws of Ohio as the 
North Electric Manufacturing Company. Its principal 
product will be machine switching telephone systems, 
of the semi-automatic and full automatic types. The 
company controls rights to patents on the well-known 
Automanual system, as well as an option to purchase 
license on the large groups of Western Electric auto- 
matic and semi-automatic patents. 

The factory of the North Company at Galion, 
Ohio, will be used. The officers of the reorganized 
company are Charles H. North, president; Frank R. 
McBerty, vice-president and chief engineer; Kemp- 
ster B. Miller, general manager; George C. Steele, 
secretary, and D. J. Cable, counsel. 


Revision of Safety Code 


The present edition of the National Electrical Safety 
Code, designated as Circular No. 54 of the Bureau of 
Standards, has been exhausted and before reprinting, the 
text of the rules will be revised. This revision is now 
under way and the Bureau of Standards is anxious to 
secure from all interested parties comments and sugges- 
tions for change of or for additions to the present rules 








Useless Phoning 


Help Us Give 
Efficient Service 


Hello" Central Wheres the Fire? 











Advertisement Designed by Kellogg to Reduce Curiosity Fire Calls. 


which will improve them. Changes to be adopted must 
be such as will reduce accident hazards and must be 
reasonable and practicable. They should be supported 
by citation of specific instances or other evidence when 
possible, and should be addressed to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 

A list of proposed changes to Part 3 of the Safety 
Code has already been prepared and copies have been 
sent to the committee of technical and utility associa- 
tions, state commissions and others who have been co- 
operating with the bureau in the formulation and revis- 
ion of the rules. Similar lists of proposals for the 
other parts of the Code are now being prepared. 





In a recent contribution by Mr. Gondet, before 
the Societe Frangaise de Physique, allusion is made to 
the possible applications of the tikker employed in 
wireless telegraphy, the function of which is to pro- 
duce interruptions of current of a frequency capable 
of producing a musical note. A tikker of this type, 
used in conjunction with a telephone, could often be 
employed in practice, instead of a galvanometer, as a 
convenient means of recording small continuous cur- 
rents of the order of 1 microampere upwards. 





In Sweden experience in regard to scarcity of cop- 
per has been generally similar to that of Germany, 
and early in the present year an order was made that 
copper must not be used for conductors exceeding 6 
sq. mm. in section without a permit from the execu- 
tive committee dealing with the matter. It is under- 
stood that zinc is recommended as the most suitable 
substitute, being found in considerable quantities in 
Sweden and comparatively well adapted to electrical 
requirements. 
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The Automatic in Honolulu 


The accompanying photo shows the beautiful new 
home of the Kalihi exchange in Honolulu, a branch of 
the Mutual Telephone Company which operates exten- 
sive automatic equipment in Honolulu and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The first girl-less equipment to be installed in the 
Islands was cut into service by the Mutual Telephone 
Company in 1910 at Honolulu with an initial capacity 
of 1,800 stations. Today this installation has grown to 
over 9,500 and additional equipment is in order which, 
when installed, will swell the total to well past 10,000. 

Operating electrical apparatus of any description 
under the peculiar tropical conditions prevailing in Hono 
lulu presented new and interesting developments, but 
it is worthy to note that automatic equipment success 
fully proved out under such conditions and not only 
rendered satisfactory service but proved very accept. 
able to the subscribers. 


company, A. F. Adams, president of the Home com- 
pany, said September 3. Final agreement between the 
two companies should be reached soon, Mr. Adams 
believed. 

The proceedings in New York will not mark the 
final execution of the merger, however, Mr. Adams 
pointed out. The plan will next have to be taken up 
with Mayor Cowgill and the city council and the city’s 
approval of the plan itself granted. Then it will go to 
the Missouri Public Service Commission and United 
States government officials for the same pre cedure. 

Postmaster General Burleson, director general of 
telephone and telegraph systems, has approved the 
general intention of a merger, but the contract has not 
been presented to him. 

The contract also will have to be passed upon by 
Attorney General Gregory as to possible ) 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and other 


It lations of 


\ 
: 
legal points. 





The splendid growth made by the 
Mutual company has been due to sound 
financing, judicious management and 
close adherence to the policy of “Serv- 
ice First,’ and has necessitated the open- 
ing of many branch exchanges in and 
near the “home exchange” at Honolulu. 

One of the first of these branches 
was cut into service at Kiamuki (a sec- 
tion of Honolulu), early in 1916 with a 
capacity of 1,000 lines which has re- 
cently been increased to almost 2,000. 

In 1917 it was decided to open an- 
other branch exchange in Kalihi (also 
Honolulu), and the same general style 
of architecture that marks all Mutual 
buildings was followed in preparing a 
home for the new equipment. 

Surrounded by palm trees and with 
a background of tropical verdure, this 
exchange, besides having the advantages 
of being modern, fireproof and practical 
is certainly a credit to the progressive 
spirit of the Mutual company. 

The original installation at Kalihi 
consisted of 1,000 lines of the latest type 
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of automatic. During the past month 
Automatic Electric Company has re- 
ceived an order for 200 lines additional 
equipment, demonstrating that automatic service is find- 


ing favor with subscribers at this point as it has in other 


cities of Hawaii. 

At the close of the eighth: year of automatic opera- 
tion, F. G. Hummel, general manager of the Mutual 
company, in his report to the board of directors, pre- 
sented data showing that the Mutual company has estab- 
lished an enviable record. Not only has its business 
shown a steady increase, but the finances of the com- 
pany are in splendid condition. 

The equipment after eight years’ service is in first 
class condition and there is no logical reason to suppose 
that it should not continue to render the same satisfac- 
tory service for another eight or ten years. 





Kansas City Merger Near 
A contract of merger betwen the Kansas City 
Home Telephone Company and the Bell Telephone 
Company has been drawn and now is in New York, 
where it is being gone over by officials of the Bell 


{utomatic Exchange at Hon ( 


The New Kahili 


The decision of one official would have no connection 
with that of the other, who might bar the merger or 
hold it up until the plan were reconstructed satisfac- 
torily, Mr. Adams said. However, little difficulty is ex- 
pected in executing the merger, although it will take 
some time. 


Interstate Report for May 
A summary of revenues and expenses of sixty-one 
of the largest telephone companies for May, made public 
by the interstate commerce commission, shows a decrease 
in net operating income of $353,740, or 5.3 per cent, as 
compared with May, 1917. In the same month there 
was an increase in total operating revenues of $1,453,613. 
or 5.4 per cent over May of last year. A summary for 
April recently showed a substantial increase in net oper- 
ating income over the same month last year. 
For the five months ending May 30, net operating 
income decreased $1,586,520, or 4.6 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1917. 
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First Lieutenant Edward I. Pratt 

Edward I. Pratt, advertising manager of the Kel- 
logg Switchboard and Supply Company, unable to resist 
the call of Uncle Sam any longer, has accepted the com- 
mission of first lieutenant in the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Pratt has been with the Kellogg Company 

; : 55 | ] 
since 1905, having charge of the advertising depart- 





Lieutenant Pratt, U. S. Signal Corps. 


ment since 1907. He started in the telephone game as 
trouble clerk in Kleinsteuber’s department of the Muil- 
waukee Telephone Company, and worked for Charlie 
Staff and William Green; he also worked in the draft- 
ing room of the right-of-way department. In those 
days F. J]. Holmes was business manager, P. J. Weirich 
trouble chaser, and William Burns wire chief. 
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In his work as advertising manager for the Kel- 
logg Company he has visited, photographed and de- 
cribed in articles most of the large Independent tele- 
phone exchanges in this country. Mr. Pratt devel- 
oped the Service Department of the Kellogg Com- 
pany to aid in co-operating with telephone companies 
in their publicity work. He originated Telephone Facts, 
which is well known to all Independent telephone men. 

Mr. Pratt is a strong believer in originality, 
which is a prominent feature in all his advertising 
work. 

Previous to the war and for the last two years he 
has been in the National Guard, and as captain in Com- 
pany I, Eleventh Illinois Infantry, he encouraged the 
study of signaling and the use of field sets. He at- 
tended the first Fort Sheridan Camp and has partaken 
in many military activities. 

He applied for a commission in the Signal Corps 
last June, was examined in July, and received his com- 
mission September 12, when he was sent to the officers’ 
training school at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

C. W. Nelson, who has been assistant to Mr. 
Pratt for the past three years, will have charge of Kel- 
logg advertising in Mr. Pratt’s absence. 


Raises for Springfield, Mo., Operators 

Telephone operators of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company at Springfield, Mo., received a 
general increase in salaries averaging 1314 per cent ef- 
fective September 1. 

The raise is purely local, only Springfield oper- 
ators being affected. The pay of operators varies in 
the different cities depending upon size of the ex- 
change and the amount of business done. The increase 
will affect 120 operators here and will amount to $6,- 
500 a year. 

The increase is not a result of government operation, 
S. M. Hardaway, district traffic chief, said. 


Brevities of the Business 
The Activities of the Whole Telephone Field Told in Short Paragraphs 


PERSONAL NOTES. telephone to operate he was unable quickly riod of eleven years, having started as 

1. G. Davis. of Munfordsville. Ky., has to secure the services of a physician when salesman at Sunbury in September, 1907. 
assumed his duties as manager of the local his child was poisoned by potash, from Mr. Neff will be succeeded by S. Lowry 
exchang« the Cumberland Telephone and Which she died. Stroh, who is also an employe of the Bell 
Telegraph Company at Mt. Sterling, Ky Earl F. Francis. who for several years Telephone Company of long standing, 
Mr. Davis takes the place of Mr. McNish, has been manager of the Citizen’s Tele- having began his labors as adjuster in 


who goes to 
traffic chief 


; ‘ ‘ - ‘ ’ ‘ the or ve 
W. B. Bartleson, local manager of the ager of the Portage 
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resigned to accept tne 


; ; : : ( 
Paducah t ecome district phone Company in Lancaster, Ohio, has 1911. 


position oft man- 


Miss Nell Wilkins, Nebraska Telephone 


County Telephone Company employe at Fremont, who was 


il Telenhone Comnany of Penasyi Company, with headquarters at Revenna, given a leave of absence on full pay, to 
at Honesdale for the past few months. has ) 110. Mr. Frat cis has peen conne cted serve with the American telephone forces 
enlisted in the United States naval reserves With the Ohio State Telephone Company in France, has landed at a French port, 
and will leave shortly for Newport, R. L., service in Lancaster since December, according to word received by relatives. 
where he expects to be stationed for tl 1914, and has made many warm friends Miss Wilkins is the second Fremont girl 
present. Mr. Bartleson will be succeeded by by courteous treatment to his patrons and to go to France for telephone service. 
F ichards a ot the acemeet a . the public in general Mr. Francis will ; 4 ' ; 
L. Richards, who at the present time is | Po oT :, he M Pete Marion Kennedy, the blind switchboard 

connected with the commerc aepartmen ve succeeded as manager by UO M erers, . 7 4 

nn with tt mmercial departmet , oe . Char Seah ee operator who has been in the employ of 
of the Bell Companv at Hazleton Mr. who has been acting as wire chief of this = ; , y 

f the Bell mpany at Hazleton. Mr. ) we pa Ypeawl the Trowbridge Mutual Telephone Com- 
Richards entere< the emplov ¢ tne Bel company lor several years. q ¢ ~ i } 
; ered the employ the Bell : pany at Shelbyville, Ill, for the last four- 
ompany in 1910 ar as made an excellen Frank A. Neff, local manager of the teen years, and who recently resigned, 


record with the company and is well fitted Bel] Telephone (¢ 
tor his new position. 

J. C. Williams has filed suit in the Six- Milton, Pa., received 
teenth district court against the People’s and goes to Reading, 
Home Telephone Company it Denton, the 
Texas, for damages in the sum trict Mr. Neff has 


i $10,000. 
He alleges that through the failure of his the Bell Telephone ¢ 


ompany of the ter 
including Sunbury, N 


orporation as mi 


itory giving as his reason that the company 
orthumberland and failed to keep the lines in good condition, 


a merited promotion was induced to withdraw his resignation. 


where he will serve The directors promised to repair and 
unager of that dis- keep the lines in good condition. At the 
been employed by annual meeting of the stockholders and 


‘ompany for a pe- directors, Kennedy was re-elected by unan- 
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imous vote of the directors, in which the 
stockholders also joined as a testimonial 
of, their appreciation of the work of Mr. 
Kennedy. William Hiatt and Frank Ken- 
dall were re-elected directors. John E. 
Watts was elected president and Peter Mc- 
Andrew vice-president. 

John B. Pierce, former general manager 
of the Independent Telephone Company 
at Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed ex- 
aminer in charge of the Syracuse district 


of the federal employment service. He 
has charge of Onondaga, Oswego, Madi- 
son, Cayuga and Seneca counties, and 


will be in direct charge of branch offices 
at Oswego and Auburn. 

H. L. Schneider, traffic manager of the 
Cleveland Telephone Company at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has resigned to take a position 
with the Interlake Engineering Company, 
812 Rockefeller building, which is work- 
ing on submarine orders. He has also 
resigned as president of the Electrical 
League. 

Frank Binckley, former general manager 
of the Hamilton Home Telephone Com- 
pany at Hamilton, Ohio, and now super- 
intendent of the Independent Telephone 
Company at Bellefontaine, has patriotically 
offered his services to the government for 
active duty in France. Some time ago 
Mr. Binckley, despite his fifty years of 
age, offered his services in the radio de- 
partment of the military service, provid- 
ing he would be sent to France imme- 
diately for active service. He has received 
word from Washington that he will report 
for service at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, 


Mich., after receiving a physical examina- 
tion at Columbus. Mr. Binckley is espe- 
cially fit for this branch of the service 


through his long experience in this line of 
work, and in securing his services the gov- 
ernment is to be congratulated. Mrs. Binck- 
ley will probably go to Camp Custer until 
Mr. Binckley leaves for France, after which 
she will take up her residence in Hamilton 
to await his return. 

Fred A. Smith, former traffic chief for 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany at San Francisco, Cal., has been com- 
missioned a second lieutenant of field artil- 
lery at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., accord- 
ing to word received by his friends. Lieu- 
tenant Smith enlisted with the Olympic Club 
contingent in the Grizzlies and was recom- 
mended for the officers’ training camp in 
June. He has been ordered to Camp Jack- 
son, Columbia, S. C. 

G. K. Haspel, for a number of years 
employed by the Pike County Telephone 
Company at Washington, Ind., has left for 
Iowa City, Iowa, where he will be an in- 
structor in vocational training at the col- 
lege there. 

C. M. Allen, telephone engineer in the 
office of District Forester George H. Cecil, 
Portland, Ore., has devised an apparatus 
which makes possible the calling to the 
telephone of persons who may be a consid- 
erable distance away from the instrument. 
The equipment consists of an ordinary 
Klaxon horn operated by a combination of 
special relays adjusted so that a direct cur- 
rent is necéssary to produce the loud-sound- 
ing alarm. The energy to operate the re- 
lays is furnished by a _ special magneto 
which delivers either direct or alternating 
current, thus making it possible to use the 
ordinary ringing signal or the loud sound- 
ing alarm at will. Six cells of dry batteries 
are connected to the horn. 

Announcement was made by District 
Manager W. F. Bush, of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania, that John F. 
Stanton has been appointed local manager 
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The American’s Creed 


By Wiit1am TyLer Pace 

I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a de- 
mocracy tn a republic; a sovereign 
nation of many sovereign states; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable; 
established upon these principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and hu- 
manity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 
i} I therefore believe it is my duty to 
|| my country to love it; to support tts 
| constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 
‘| spect its flag, and to defend it against 
all enemies. 





of the Pottsville sub-district and will enter 
upon his new duties at once. Mr. Stanton 
has held various positions of responsibility 
with the company which have fitted him to 
take up his new work as local manager at 
Pottsville. He began his telephone career 
at Scranton early in 1913 and was _ trans- 
ferred to Reading in 1915, and through his 
excellent efficiency and good work he was 
appointed local manager at Chambersburg, 
April 16, 1917, where through his untiring 
efforts the business grew rapidly. 


A. B. Scheffey, manager of the Bell 
Telephone Company at Pottstown, Pa., has 
been appointed by the government as a 


four-minute man, and is authorized as an 


agent of Uncle Sam to give patriotic 
speeches in support of the administration 
and its war program. Mr. Scheffey has 
been doing considerable speaking in the 


past six months in Pottstown and vicinity. 

In the process of consolidating the local 
telephone companies, the Citizen’s and the 
3ell, at Circleville, Ohio, E. W. Lutz suc- 
ceeds H. M. Rounce as the new manager of 
the merged utilities. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Mason County Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany held in Maysville, Ky., T. F. Gaither, 
who has been secretary-treasurer of the 
company since C. N. Bolinger left Mason 
county, tendered his resignation, which was 
accepted by the board, and J. Ed Parker 
was chosen to succeed him. Mr. Parker 
will make the telephone company a splen- 
did secretary, having long been a member 
of the company and understanding its af- 
fairs perfectly. 

F. H. Bethell, first vice-president of the 
New York Telephone Company, who has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Member- 
ship Drive Committee of the New York 
State Woman’s Land Army, has opened 
campaign headquarters in Suite 151 at the 


Hotel Biltmore, Forty-third street and 
Madison avenue, Manhattan. Mr. Bethell 
announced that the final preparations for 


the drive for 1,000,000 members are now 
well under way. 

Telephone Topics has lost its editor. 
When Frederic E. Cox said goodby to his 
associates and went into the military serv- 
ice, he was the third man to leave the New 
England Telephone Company’s publicity 
department within two months. He has put 
on the uniform of sergeant in the signal 
corps, and will report directly to Major 
Foster Veitenheimer, chief signal officer of 
the northeastern department. His duties 
are somewhat indeterminate just now, but 
it wi!l probably be necessary for him to 
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England states 
work ot the 


travel about the New 
connection with the 
ment. Mr. Cox has been employed by the 
company since September, 1909, when he 
became an office boy in the adjustment de- 
partment. Since that time he has worked 


in 
depart- 


in the contract, collection and adjustment 
departments. In April, 1917, he was trans- 
ferred to the publicity department as ed- 
itor of Telephone Topics. 

L..P. Vickers, of St. Anthony, Idaho, 
has taken over the management of the Buhl 
telephone exchange. F. C. Todd, former 
manager, and his family left for Ogden, 


Utah. Mr. Vickers was manager of the tele- 


phone exchange at St. Anthony, and was 
transferred to Buhl, taking over the office 
on September 6. 

E. Meehan, from Atlanta, Ga., has as- 


sumed charge as manager of the local of- 
fice of the Bell Telephone Company at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. He succeeds W. H. Whit- 
enton, who came from Atlanta about two 
weeks ago to take up the duties laid down 
by Manager Frye. 

Fred L. Francis, manager of the Citizen’s 
Telephone Company Greenville, Mich., 
died recently. He was formerly telephone 
manager at Portland. 

Employes of the United Telephone Com- 


of 


pany at Bellefontaine, Ohio, called Man- 
ager Frank Binkley to the company’s of- 
fice one evening recently. The general 
manager responded willingly, supposing the 
call to pertain to some matter of urgent 
business. Upon his arrival, much to his 
surprise he found a large number assem- 
bled, and before he had hardly realized 


what had happened, he had been presented 
with a beautiful wrist watch for use in his 
service with the United States signal 
corps in which he has enlisted. Mr. Bink- 
ley was well nigh overcome by the gener- 
osity of the faithful friends who had done 
him so much honor, and after collecting 
himself responded in a fitting manner. Mr. 
Binkley expects to leave soon for Camp 
Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., to enter train- 
ing. 

The War Department authorizes the fol- 
lowing: Under the reorganization of the 
general staff. Brig.-Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
and Gerard Swope have been appointed as- 
sistants to Maj.-Gen. George W. Goethals, 
director of purchase, storage and traffic. 
The quartermaster general of the army is 
made director of purchase and storage, and 
will be responsible for and have authority 
over storage. distribution and issue within 
the United States of all supplies for the 
army. Col. William H. Rose, of the corps 
of engineers, is designated to act under him 
as director of purchase, while Col. F. B. 
Wells will act as director of storage, with 
L. M. Nicolson as his assistant. 

Capt. Argus Hibbard, for eighteen years 
vice president and general manager of the 
Chicago Telephone Company, has been 
charged with the important mission of reor- 
ganizing the telephone system of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in France, according to an 
official announcement made by the Red 
Cross recently. So great has been the work 
of the Red Cross in France, it was ex- 
plained, that it was found necessary to in- 


stall a complete telephone system of its 
own. 
NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 
ALABAMA. 
The local and long-distance telephone 


lines in Florence, Sheffield and Tuscumbia 
are to be built new, from the ground up, 
and material for this task of changing an 
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antiquated to the most improved of tele- 
phone systems already is being collected 
at Florence in large quantities. 

ARIZONA. 

The Mountain States Telephone Com- 
pany at Phoenix presents petition to in- 
crease rates to $5 per month to meet in- 
creased cost of operation. 

ARKANSAS. 

The Straddle telephone line at Little Rock 
has made its connection with central. It 
has six subscribers. 

CALIFORNIA. 

A public inspection twice a month is 
planned by the Santa Barbara Telephone 
Company after it has secured the necessary 
cable to connect up its toll system at the 
former Pacific building with the old Home 
exchange. On two afternoons of each 
month President George B. Bush will set 
aside a couple of hours when the workings 
of the plant will be fully explained to vis- 
itors. 

An increase in wages from $1.50 to $2.25 
per day for beginners and from $2 to 4 
per day for the experienced will be de- 
manded by local telephone operators, em- 
ployes of the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company at San Francisco, as a re- 
sult of an executive meeting held recently. 
The demands will be presented to the com- 
pany on October 1 and will become opera- 
tive on January 1, 1918. 

The Santa Barbara Telephone Company 
was granted an extension of its franchise 
in Santa Maria at a meeting of the city 
trustees recently. The franchise calls for 
an extension of time in the duration of the 
company’s right to operate here in Santa 
Maria, and before presentation to the trus- 
tees was gone over thoroughly by City 
Attorney C. L. Preisker and approved by 
him. A number of changes in the present 
franchise were embodied in the new one, 
such as the granting to the city of the use 
of a number of additional telephones, and 
also a special signal system for the night 
police department. The franchise will be 
in force after the publication of the ordi- 
nance. 

CANADA. 

Windsor and the adjoining border cities 
will fight the application of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, which has been 
filed with the Dominion railway board, ask- 
ing permission to increase the rates to tele- 
phone users. Other cities of Ontario will 
co-operate with the border municipalities 
and the application will be discussed soon at 
Toronto. According to F. W. Dewar, man- 
ager of the Windsor branch of the Bell 
company’s system, the increase is necessary 
to meet an increase in salaries to employes, 
which has been decided on by the company. 
Dewar said. All emploves receiving less 
than $200 a month will be affected by the 
plan of the company to boost salaries. 
This will mean an additional annual finan- 
cial burden of approximately $1,300,000. 

COLORADO. 


The Sand Hill Telephone Company, 
which was organized a few months ago by 
farmers south of Hugo, has connected its 
line with the Mountain States Telephone 
Company. 

FLORIDA. 

Direct telephone connection with the of- 
fice of the chief of police at the shipyards, 
and the chief of police at Pensacola. has 
been established. City Electrician LeBaron 
has tested the installed instruments and 
pronounced the service satisfactorv. A con- 
nection was also made with the city’s cen- 
tral fire station, and the telephones are to 


be used on official and necessary business 
only. In case of trouble there, necessitating 
the presence of either police or fire depart- 
ment, the telephones, of course, will come in 
handy. The telephones are connected with 
large gongs, which make a racket when set 
to work from either station. 
GEORGIA. 

The Georgia Railroad Commission re- 
cently received petitions from the Consoli- 
dated Telephone Company, at Thomasville ; 
the Atlanta Telephone Company. and the 
Houston Telephone Company, at Perry, ask- 
ing for approval of the installation charges 
recently ordered by Postmaster General 
Burleson. All such petitions are answered 
with a letter containing the decision of the 
commission in the first petition, that of the 
Southern Bell Telephone Company, in 
which the commission disapproved the in- 
stallation charges, but approved a moving 
charge equal to the actual cost of labor and 
material. 

Five telephone companies through the 
state recently filed petitions with the rail- 
road commission to have telephone installa- 
tion charges approved by the commission. 
They are as follows: Glenwood Telephone 
Company, of Glenwood; Hahira Telephone 
Company, of Hahira; Douglas Telephone 
Company, of Douglas; Roberta Telephone 
System, of Roberta; Union Telephone and 
Electric Light Company, of Junction City. 

ILLINOIS. 

The application of the Virden Home 
Telephone Company for an advance in 
rates for telephone service at Virden was 
heard by Examiner Hugh Hunter of the 
state utilities commission. The hearing 
was concluded and a ruling will be made 
soon. 

The proposed rates of the Central Union 
Telephone Company of Decatur and Rock- 
ford were suspended by the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission at Springfield until 
January 28 next. The Central Union Com- 
pany at Decatur had asked for an increase 
in rates of from 20 to 25 per cent. This 
means that nothing more will be done on 
the case until January. 

Mrs. F. H. Mason, wife of Lieut. F. H. 
Mason, district communication officer, 
pulled the switch which “cut in service” on 
the new eight-point switch board located in 
the new postoffice building and transferred 
the 500 lines from the old exchange in the 
administration building at Great Lakes. 
Four other positions are being added to the 
new board which will care for later growth 
of the station. The former chief operators, 
W. J. Luchest, Allen Dobner and John 
Houghton, who were the means of main- 
taining the prompt and efficient telephone 
service on the station during its remarkable 
growth, will be detailed to assist in the op- 
eration of the small switchboards on the 
station, and it is expected that a majority of 
the sailor operators will be released for 
overseas duty or to take up further training 
in the various schools. Ensign E. F. Pot- 
ter, formerly in charge of the telephone sec- 
tion, was detached. from the station August 
17, and ordered to an eastern city for spe- 
cial duties in radio telephony. Chief Elec- 
trician D. L. McWhorter. formerly a traf- 
fic manager for the new Chicago Telephone 
Company, is now in charge of operation of 
the station telephone system. 

A telegram from Springfield announces 
that the Central Union Telephone Company 
has made application for an increase in tele- 
phone rates for a number of cities and 
towns in central Illinois. The rates are 
asked to be increased as follows: Individ- 
ual business telephones, raised to $30 per 
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year; individual party telephones to $27 
per year; two-party line, $18 per year; four- 
party line, $15 per year; ten-party business 
line, $24 per year; ten-party residence line, 
$18 per year. 

City Controller Pike has received a check 
for $306,875 from the Chicago Telephone 
Company. This represents the city’s share 
of 3 per cent of the gross receipts for the 
first half of this year. 

The Chicago Telephone Company has an- 
nounced an advance in pay for its opera- 
tors and made concessions as to working 
hours. The new schedule as announced al- 
lows double pay for holidays on which the 
operators are employed and regular pay for 
those who take the day off. Time and a 
half will be paid for the first Sunday on 
which the operators work each month and 
double pay for all other Sundays. Girls 
are also permitted to leave their posts to 
rest when traffic is light. The new ruling 
is said to have been brought about by a 
shortage of operators, because the girls re- 
sented Saturday afternoon and Sunday em- 
ployment. 

The Central Union Telephone Company 
of Springfield and the Chenoa Telephone 
Company of Chenoa have filed application 
with the state utilities commission for ap- 
proval of a contract for interchange of 
service at Chenoa, 

The I!linois Telephone Company at Rood- 
house is installing a -100-line switchboard 
addition at the local exchange and will em- 
ploy an additional operator to take care of 
it. This will result in increased efficiency 
of the service. The new switchboard will 
be in operation in a week or so. The IiIli- 
nois company now has 620 subscribers on 
the local exchange, an increase from 490 
since the advent of the present local man- 
ager, C. M. Tucker. 

INDIANA, 

Officers for the new year in the Queen 
City and Shelby County Mutual Telephone 
Company have been elected. The new of- 
ficers are: President, J. W. Killam; vice- 
president, J. R. Pauschert; secretary and 
manager, C. M. Fleming; treasurer, O. W., 
Walker; collector, E. M. Honkins. These 
officers were elected at the directors’ meet- 
ing which followed the meetings of the 
stockholders, where the reports of the va- 
rious officers showed the company to be in 
excellent condition, although the lateness of 
material in arriving hinders the work, as 
does the scarcity of labor in _ installing 
needed cables. At the stockholders’ meet- 
ing J. W. Killam and C. M. Fleming were 
named to succeed themselves and S. B. Carr 
was named to take the place made vacant by 
B. F. Stretch. 

With the clerk of the circuit court the 
board of directors of the German Tele- 
phone Company at Craigville filed an ap- 
plication to change the name of the com- 
pany to that of the Craigville Telephone 
Company. The complaint states that the di- 
rectors at a meeting held Monday, Septem- 
ber 9, decided upon the change. Several 
months ago the matter of changing the 
name was brought up before the directors. 
It is said that the name “German” is very 
displeasing to the people of the community 
and that they want to get away from any- 
thing that is characteristic of the Hun. At 
the time there was some dissension in re- 
gard to changing the name, but recently 
this dissension gave way to approval. Pat- 
rons objected to receiving a receipt for pay- 
ment of telephone rental with the name 
“German” staring them in the face. 

VIRGINIA. 

An amendment for the Piedmont Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company of Gas- 
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tonia increases the capital from $400,000 to 
$600,000. W. T. Gentry is the president, the 
plant being controlled by the Southern Bell 
Company. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Frankford Telephone Company, op- 
erating in Greenbrier county as a mutual 
concern, has asked authority from the pub- 
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lic service commission to discontinue all 
service to non-stockholders. The Peoples’ 
United Telephone Company, operating in 
Lewis, Harrison, Doddridge, Barbour, Tay- 
lor, Upshur, Webster, Randolph, Wetzel, 
Tyler, Braxton and Gilmer counties has 
asked authority to increase its rates 50 to 
100 per cent. 


es Employment Service Wants Technical Men 


Below is a copy (one-third reduced) of the classification blank for technical men 


used by the director of engineering of the United States Employment Service. 


The 


blank was designed by G. H. Krom, chief of that department in Chicago. Mr. Krom 
points out that the war demands executives of a particular class, men with a training 


and experience that is different from that 


of peace times. The change of conditions 


has made it especially hard for professional men of various kinds and for business 
executives to find their places in war work. The problem is great and the Govern- 
ment by solving it will save the time of many men who have been more or less 
thrown out of their regular duties, or whose business has been stopped by the war. 
At present, the demand for executives in the war industries is principally for technical 


engineers who have had professional and 


business experience. This war has been 


frequently called a war of engineering and it is certainly a technical man’s war. All 


the mechanisms of the battle field, the air and the water have to be 
designed and constructed by the technical man. 
compositions of the daily fight are prepared by the technical man. 


originated, 
All the gases, chemicals and deadly 
The transportation 


of the armies, their fortifications and protections are the work of the technical man. 


As a result the technical man is needed most. 
All others must follow his orders. 


tions. He is the leader and director. 


He is needed for all important opera- 
At present, 


a careful study is being made as to the supply and demand of this class of help. 
Statistics are being compiled from the personal registration blanks and the survey 


which is being made through the War Industries Board. 


date there is apparently no shortage except 


From returns received to 


in two or three special classes. These are, 


in particular, chemical engineers and mechanical draftsmen and designers. 


GOVERNMENT CLASSIFICATION BLANK FOR ENGINEERS. 





EXPERIENCE 


ENGINEERING SALARY 





Place number of years’ practice in proper 


Give figures on 
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CHECK YOUR EXPERIEN€E ON SUB-CLASSIFICATIONS 





5— Machine Shop Mchy 
6—Retrigerating Mchy 


1 CIVIL ENGINEERING 


1—Bridges 

2 -—Buikiings | 7—Steet Mill Machinery 

3 —Reiniesced Ceacrete 8 — Textile Machinery 
4—Nighways 9 —Light Avtomatic Mchy 


10—Martae Engines 
1t—Astomotive 

12 —Imternal Comb Engines 
13—Aeronasiics 

14—Gas Ming Eqeipment 
15 — Steam Ptant Equipment 
16—HMeat.. Vent. & Bidg. Eq pt 
17 —tndustrial Plasts 
18—Rallway Rolling Stock 


5 —Rallways 

6—HMarber Work 
7—Daams and Reservoirs 
8 - Reclamation 

° —Waterways 

10 —Manicipal 

1 t—Water Sappty 


14—Sctrucieral Sceel 19°—Tools 
8 MOCHANICAL W@ BLBCTRICAL 
ENGIN cERING ENGINEERING 


1 — Batteries. ignition 
2 — Electric Railways 
3—tadustrial Elec. Appt. 


1 —Ordnacce 
| 2—Bridge Machinery 
3—Dredging Machinery 


1t— Petroleum 
12—Smelter and Equipment 
13—Underground Mining 


5—Light and Power Plants 
6—Centrol Equipment 
7—Motors and Generators 
8 —Transtormers Vv CHEMICAL 
9—Overhead Construction ENGINEERING 
10— Radio and Wireless 1—Chemical Plant Equipt 
1 t—Railway Signaling 2—Cement 

12 —Telephone 3—Due Stuff 


13 —Telegraph 4—Explosives 
14—Testing Apparates 5 —Fertilizer 
'V MINING ENGINEERING o~ Gas 

1 —Assayer 7—Oils 

2 —Driiling Machinery S8—Glass 
3—Metaliurgist 9--Seap 


10—HMide and Leather 

1 i—tron and Steet 
12-Paint 
13—Photogrephic Supplies 
14—Water Purification 


4—Mil and Ore Dress Mchy 
5— Mineralogist and Geolo 
6— Mine Survey 

7— Mining Machinery 

8 — Coal 

9—Open Pit 





4 -Motsting & Conv. Mchy 4—Switchboards 10— Ore Dressing Mills Preservatives 
: 
a 
I ae not engaged in war work and = not leave present location 
My age is___ ___and my draft classification is 
Print name 
Print address 


PLEASE FILL CUT AND MAIL AT ONCE TO THE DIRECTOR OF ENGINEERING 
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WISCONSIN. 

_The Wisconsin Telephone Company at 
Green Bay, which has always been active 
in patriotic endeavors, has mailed to every 
telephone subscriber in the state of Wiscon- 
sin a postcard headed: “Talk for Victory 
September 1 to 7 Pag This card requests 
every telephone subscriber in Wisconsin 
when called on the phone during Victory 
Week to make the usual salutation and then 
say, “Have you made your victory pledge?” 
This method of keeping prominently be- 
fore the people the necessity of loaning 
money to the government by buying war 
savings stamps is expected to bring pledg- 
ers from many who might otherwise 
fail to remember that they had received a 
blank pledge card by mail. The card further 
says, “Do this for our boys over there. A 
small thing for you to do. A big thing if 
everybody does it.” The desirability of 
being able to answer “Yes” to the telephone 
inquiry will lead to a great number of sub- 
scriptions being made early in the week. 
The earlier subscriptions are made, the 
earlier they may be classified by the 
county committee and be placed in the 
hands of the banks, postoffices and other 
sales agents from whom the subscribers 
wish to buy. 

The Washington County Telephone Com- 
pany at Hartford has employed Emil 
Klemp, of Hubertus, as manager to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sarles. Mr. Klemp is still living 
at Hubertus, but expects to move to this 
town before winter. 

WYOMING. 

Harry O. Nelson, local manager of the 
Mountain States Telephone Company, is 
authority for the statement that the com- 
pany will build a new line from Kemmerer 
to Big Piney in the immediate future. The 
telephone service between these two points 
has not been the best, owing to the fact that 
the equipment is old and in bad condition, 
and the company has decided to abandon 
the old line entirely, and to build a new 
line following the Big Piney road. Mr. 
Nelson says that the men will be put to 
work on the new line just as soon as mate- 
rial can be unloaded, and that the line will 
be finished this fall. The company will 
spare no expense or efforts to provide its 
patrons in this section with the best of serv- 
ice, and the new equipment will cost about 
$12,000 per mile, making the total cost of 
the installation approximately $80,000 

A new line of telephone from Douglas to 
Lusk has been completed. 

J. G. O’Neil of Salt Lake City is in 
Kemmerer making plans for the construc- 
tion of the new telephone line from this 
place to Big Piney. The line has been sur- 
veyed and it is understood that work will 
be begun with a large force of men in the 
very near future. 

New telephone system at Newcastle opens 
up big new territory for telephone commu- 
nication. 

The Burlington is stringing two new 
wires along the telegraph line for a rail- 
road telephone which will be installed in 
the depot in a few days. The line extends 
from Bridgeport to Guernsey. It will be 
used for train orders, releasing the wires 
for other purposes 

The squad of men who are engaged in 
the construction of the new telephone line 
from Kemmerer to Big Piney have moved 
their headquarters to the Justin Pomeroy 
ranch. The men, C. L. Rae, A. E. Mackay, 
Claude Warner and Harry O’Harra, are 
working between Kemmerer and the Pom- 
eroy ranch, but nearer the latter place, and 
their new headquarters is nearer theif 
employment than is Kemmerer. 








